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Bee-Forage—Some Important Suggestions. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The general failure of the honey crop for so many seasons 
during the last decade in nearly all portions of the country, 
and the absolute failure in arid regions like Southern Cal- 
ifornia, whenever the rainfall comes short of a certain limit, 
gives to this subject of honey-plants, more than merely a pass- 
ing interest. 

In the great North East of our country, before the great 
forests of basswood and tulip were cleared away, and the 
great marshes with their profusion of boneset, golden-rods, as- 
ters, ete., were drained—and possibly, we may add, before the 
extreme seasonal drouths, consequent upon the removal of the 
forests and draining of swamps—each and every season was a 
honey season, and the expression of ‘* honey-years” had no sig- 


nificance, and so was unheard among bee-keepers. In Cali- 
fornia, if the rainfall is less than 15 inches, experience proves 
that the honey-production will range from nothing to less than 


half the maximum crop. 
These facts make it desirable that the bee-keeper should 
study thoroughly the bee-forage of the country, sbould know 


the honey-plants, the quality and quantity of honey which each | 


is likely to produce, and the effect of drouth and other season- 


al peculiarities upon the nectar-secretion of each species. 
_ This subject suggests two practical considerations, both of 
which will engage the thoughtful attention of every wise bee- 


keeper: In securing a location, he will give earnest heed to 
the native bee-plants, hoping to secure arich bee-pasturage, 
without any extra labor, in the natural resources of his neigh- 
borhood. Many a Michigan and Wisconsin bee-keeper has 
veen led to rejoice in by-gone years, because of the near prox- 
‘mity to his bee-yard of a grand forest of basswood, or of a 
broad expanse of marsh-land. Even today, the great bass- 
wood forests of Wisconsin make that, perhaps, the leading 
honey-state of the great North East. Year after year the wil- 
‘ow-herb of the pine-clearings of Northern Michigan, supple- 
mented by the berry-bushes of the same treeless tracts, has 
fiven a rich honey crop of finest quality to the bee-keepers of 
that region. If the apiary is along a stream, so. that variation 
inmoisture will prolong the season of bloom, then the bee- 
eeper will rejoice in greater prosperity. Mr. Doolittle and 
others along the Mohawk River in New York have felt the 


denefit 


eneit of such location. In Southern California a good range 
or white and ball sage in both valley and canyon, hard by the 
éplary, followed by generous acres of wild buckwheat, will 
give @ wondrous crop in seasons of bounteous rainfall. If eu- 
“'yptus and alfalfa are found in quantity, then he may be 
Nore independent of the rainfall. 

After the location is decided, then the enterprising bee- 
er will anticipate drouths, winds, cool seasons, and en- 
‘or to add to the native recources of his section, which he 
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will almost always be able todo, so that if possible he may re- 
joice in a bountiful honey harvest each season. Let us con- 
sider what may be wisely attempted in this direction. 


It is well if the bee-keeper has so wisely located that he 
will be content to make his location his permanent home. 
Then he can fix up his apiary so that it will be his pride, and 
the pride of his section. This will make his bee-keeping more 
than a mere business, it will become his pleasure, and he will 
mingle poetry with the prose of life. Once permanently located, 
and the bee-keeper may well set to work to make his locality 
all that it is possible to make it. By proper thought and wise 
management this may be easily and cheaply done. 


In the first place, let me urge, that it will not pay to plant 
good land with bee-plants exclusively for honey. My own ex- 
periments, extensively carried on for a series of years, at the 
Michigan Experiment Station, as also private experiments by 
others, make this more than mere opinion—make it really dem- 
onstrated fact. But it will pay oftentimes to scatter seed of 
the mints, sweet clover, viper’s bugloss, great willow-herb, 
etc., on all waste places near by the apiary. It will pay to line 
the roadside with tulip, linden and other nectar-producing 
trees, and get our neighbors to do the same, even if we have to 
pay something towards the purchase of these trees. Mr. D. 
A. Jones did very much of such work about his home at Bee- 
ton, Ont. Mr. Root planted out many basswoods at Medina, 
and now is reaping the advantage which must swell with the 
years. To raise buckwheat and Alsike, and induce one’s 
neighbors to do so, may be very wise. All this, the tree-plant- 
ing, and buckwheat and Alsike growing pays, aside from the 
bees and honey, and should receive most thoughtful attention 
by all our bee-keepers. I believe that bee-keepers of the East 
may well adopt these suggestions. With little expense, they 
may add materially to their income by just such planting or 
tree-setting. 

Sometimes by moving bees the bee-keeper can keep in the 
range of bee-forage. Many bee-keepers have added greatly to 
their incomes by moving bees to regions of basswood bloom or 
fall flowers. 

Mr. Harbison told at a recent Farmers’ Institute at San 
Diego, Calif., how he secured a large growth of ball-sage, by 
planting, and how it increased the value of his locatlon very 
materially. This wason waste hill land, and so all clear gain. 
There are great areas of such tracts along the mountains and 
in the canyons of this favored region, and Mr. Harbison’s sug- 
gestion may well receive thoughtful attention. 

Another bee-tree—or bee-trees, for there are, it is said, 
more than one hundred species—which Californians should ob- 
serve and study with the greatest care, is the eucalyptus. It 
is destined to become the great shade-tree of this State. It blos- 
soms from September to April, depending upon the species; 
is a favorite with the bees whenever in bloom, and seems to 
furnish much and excellent honey. Some of the trees are 
wondrously beautiful, and the tassel-like bloom, white, buff, 
or crimson, with the curious caps to the flower-buds is notonly 
wondrously beautiful, but exceedingly interesting. Eucalyp- 
tus globulus, or blue-gum, is the common one. This tree has 
an entirely different foliage when young from that of later 
growth and years. The white blossoms are showy, and 
are freely visited by the bees. But it blossoms in winter when 
the bees are not numerous and when they are mostly shut in 
the hives, so that the amount of honey is not great, though I 
knew bees to get not a little blue-gum honey during the last 
winter. I have some of this honey now, and have just sam- 
pled it. It is amber-colored, very sweet, and has a very pecul- 
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iar flavor, which I think might become very pleasant with use, 
but I doubtif it would’ be as well liked at first. It is claimed 
that this honey has rare medicinal properties, which seems not 
at all improbable. The deep-red showy blossoms of eucalyptus 
fissifolia, which will make this tree a great favorite, blossoms 
from August to October, and attracts the bees. By proper 
selection of species we can have blossoms from August to 
April. 

Eucalyptus robusta is quite a favorite for planting in this 
locality at present, because of its beautiful habit, and foliage, 
and the strong, thrifty growth which it makes. It blossoms 
at the same time with the common blue-gum. 


Eucalyptus corniocalyx, so called from the long, horn-like 
cap that covers the bloom in bud, blossoms in October and 
November. It is so curious and interesting thatit may well 
be planted. I saw the bees thick about the blossoms in No- 
vember while the cap was only slightly raised and not yet fall- 
en from the blossoms. I have much hope from these eucalyp- 
tus. They come from arid Australia, and more than likely 
will be indifferent to the most severe droughts. Indeed, this 
is more than a guess, for the winter of 1893-1894 was one of 
the driest ever known in this region. The bees were idle—en- 
tirely idle—all through the following summer. I saw not the 
least evidence of honey-gathering after fruit in March and 
April. Yet my bees gathered quite an amount of honey in De_ 
cember znd January of the following winter from the blue-gum 


I think it behooves all of us in Southern California to keep 
close watch of our bees and theirstoring from eucalyptus, and 
at all such times be sure to make note of date of bloom, earli- 
est and latest, and unless the species is surely known, send 
bark, leaves, bud and blossom to some one whocan identify it, 
that we may learn the most valuable species. Bee-keepers 
near Smiley Heights, Redlands, where there are over 8O spec- 
ies of this genus, or at Santa Monica, where the State Fores- 
try Station is located, and where there are a large number of 
species of the eucalyptus, can do excellent service in this di- 
rection. I am trying to secure such data, and already have a 
long list of species with rate of growth and time of bloom. 


I think bee-keepers may well do all in their power to en- 
courage road-side and field-planting of eucalyptus. Such 
plantations as are being made all over the grand Elysian Park 
at Los Angeles, are large with promise to bee-keepers. It is 
said that there are over 1,000 colonies of bees in buildings in 
the city. No doubt they get much of their food from the eu- 
calyptus groves that are so numerous and so attractive to 
others than bees. Weall do well to make aclose study of 
bee-forage, and whenever we notice bees thick upon any 
bloom, be sure to find the name of the plant that attracts. The 
Bulletin just issued by the Department of Agricuture, Wasb- 
ington, D. C., has extended and carefully prepared tables of 
of bee-plants, with time of bloom. We should all do what we 
may to make such tables fuller and more complete and accu- 
rate. It is also very desirable to make a note of the color and 
excellence of the honey, and the power of the plants to secrete 
at times of severe drouth. Claremont, Calif. 
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Organization Among Bee-Keepers—Amalga- 
mation. 


BY THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


After having read the American Bee Journal of March 5, 
which came to hand this morning, I feel like making a few re- 
marks on the subject of Organization. 


At the Convention held in Chicago on Jan. 10, as the re- 
port shows, a vote was taken upon the desirability of uniting 
these two Societies into one, viz.: The North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association and The National Bee-Keepers’ Un- 
ion. I was called upon for some remarks on the subject, and 
then stated that my position as Past President of the former, 
and General Manager of the latter, prevented me from influ- 
encing opinion relative to the amalgamation, especially as 
there has now been developed a very strong feeling of opposi- 
tion thereto, and it seems that now no consolidation can re- 
ceive the united and active interest, which should be the result 
if amalgamation takes place. 

In an editorial on this subject, on page 152, it is stated 
that, ‘‘ So far about all the communications we have received 
concerning it have been against the amalgamation idea. Those 
who are in favor of it, seem to keep very still about it.” The 
fact that this is so, seems to be very surprising, but it is not 
only a fact in the office of the American Bee Journal, but also 
in the office of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. Either there 
is nothing more to be saidin favor of amalgamation, or else 
there has been avery marked change of opinion on the sub- 
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ject, during the past few months, after reading the many arti. 
cles in the bee-periodicals opposing the scheme. 

It is universally conceded that the Bee-Keepers’ Union ha. 
a record to be proud of. That it is, in every sense of the word. 
‘*a power in the land;” what it lacks in numbers is made up 
in influence, in the records of its victories in the courts 
throughout the nation. Many seem to think that by hitching 
on the Association tothe Union it might retard its onwarq 
course, or in other words, be a useless appendage to it—a req) 
hindrance. 

I must say that I do not indorse this position. The uniteg 
societies by a largely increased membership, might become 
powerful, if rightly managed. It might be able to influence 
both State and National Legislation and thus bring great goog 
to the pursuit, but if it does not have unanimous approval ang 
co-operation of the bee-keepers of America, then the amalgy- 
mation could only be abortive and would be detrimental, pot 
only to the Societies, but to the pursuit in general. 


I therefore want to say, that unless there is a decided ang 
united effort made, the amalgamation scheme should be abap- 
doned entirely. The editor of the American Bee Journal states 
that nearly all the communications he has received on the sub- 
ject have been in opposition thereto. My experience tallies 
withthat. Nearly all the communications I have received at 
the oftice of the Bee-Keepers’ Union have been decidedly Op- 
posed to the amalgamation. Unless this is reversed within the 
next 30 days, by the receipt of letters from those who favor 
it, I shall request the Advisory Board to decide the matter as 
to whether it shall be submitted to vote or not, and at the 
same time I feel constrained to say to them personally, that] 
do not believe it will be to the interest of the Bee-Keepers' 
Union to incur the expense of a special election for that in 
which the friends of the measure have not interest enough to 
advocate and defend. 

By the March number of Gleanings I notice that in Califor. 
nia they have organized a ‘* Bee-Keepers’ Exchange” whose 
headquarters is at Los Angeles. This is now a third organiza- 
tion of a similar nature among bee-keepers, and if amalgama- 
tion is to rule, then this also must be taken into the fold. 


To my mind, though consolidation was possible last Sep- 
tember, it is now not only impracticable but also impossible. 
I do not say this for the purpose of influencing a decision one 
way or the other, but I have been importuned by the members 
of the Union to state my real opinion of the matter in public 
print, and acceding to this general request, I have penned the 
above article and hope that it will be taken in the spirit that 
it is intended, i. e., for the general good of the pursuit. 

Chicago, Ill., March 4. 
se 


Best Size of Hive for Comb Honey. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


The discussion as to the best size of hive to use for comb 
honey production drags its slow length along, and I suppose 
bee-keepers will have to get in what they have to say on the 
subject soon, or the editors will get tired and shut their doors 
in their faces. 

It is more than probable that I have no business to criti- 
cise anything that Dr. Miller, or Mr. Doolittle, or Mr. Dadant, 
write or say about anything pertaining to apiculture, but, at 
the risk of annihilation, I wil! venture a few remarks on some 
things that have recently appeared from the pens of some ol 
these gentlemen on the subject of hive-construction, or rather, 
the best size of hive for the comb honey producer to use. 


With regard to Dr. Miller, on this question, he maintains 
his position astride the fence with a poise and tenacity that is 
admirable. And the Doctor is notto be blamed. Nothing has 
appeared in the discussion so far to cause any one to tumble 
off suddenly on either side. The majority of comb honey pro- 
ducers, I believe, are on the fence with the Doctor. Most 0! 
them, I suppose, have been brought up on the “ standard, 
and they fear that a change of diet may not agree with then. 


Mr. Doolittle argues for the use of a small brood-chamber 
in order that we may have a hive full of bees tor the harvest. 
Mr. Dadant advises the use of a large one for the same pur 
pose. Here we have the spectacle of two eminent apiarist 
advocating and practicing directly opposite systems of mal- 
agement in order to bring about the same result. When Gree* 
met Greek the barbarians looked on with awe. Until! one 0 
the other of these combatants receives his death wound, 0 
retreats from the field, it may be prudent for some bee-keepers 
to keep their positions on the fence. 

When I read ‘‘ Langstroth Revised,” I was impressed with 
the reasons given by the revisers for the use of large hives 
instead of small ones. But as they said that they did 00 
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‘yee comb honey, and advised beginners to produce ex- 
Pre vod honey instead, I could not see what authority they 
ned t ' speak for the comb honey producers. In a recent arti- 
a ts Mr. Chas. Dadant, which appeared in the American 
Bee journal, he says that he has tried the large hives by the 
id of the small ones for comb honey for years, and that the 
ae Bi gave best results. For awhile after reading this 
my position on the fence was not as comfortable as it was be- 
fore, and J almost tumbled off on the side of the big hives. 


But now comes Mr. Doolittle in the January Progressive 
Bee-Keeper, with an account of experience, and an array of 
arguments, that had the effect to make me assume as upright 
a position on the fence as ever Dr. Miller did. 

Mr. Doolittle’s experiments seemed conclusive, that the 
cmall brood-chamber hive was best for him. Mr. Dadant’s 
experience seemed equally conclusive that the large brood- 
chamber hive was best for him. In what position does this 
leave the rest of us who have not experimented except with 
bodies perpendicular, the right leg on one side of the fence 
and the left one on the other ? 

[t may be well to observe here that Mr. Doolittle gives the 
particulars of his experience. It was not an experience of 
much magnitude. I do not know, but I believe, that Mr. 
Dadant’s experiments were conducted un a much larger scale, 
and covered a considerable period of time. Will Mr. Dadant 
please give us the details of his experience ? 

But with Mr. Doolittle’s experience I was more favorably 
impressed than I was with his arguments. I fail to see how 
necessarily we have ‘more hands to hoe potatoes in March” 


large hives 


and ‘more hands to hoe potatoes in October” when we use 
the big brood-chamber hives than when we use the little ones. 
I mean more in proportion to the sizeof brood-chamber. Asa 


matter of fact, 1 suppose there are more bees in the big hives 
all the time. That is what we use the big hives for—to have 
more bees. If we have more all the time, we must necessarily 
have more during the honey-flow, and why will they pot 
gather more surplus than the smaller number in the smaller 
hive? You answer, *‘ Because there is more empty space in 
the brood-chamber for the bees to fill.”” But is there any more 
n proportion to the strength of the colony, when both colonies 
are as strong as the varying sizes of the hives will permit? I 
do not believe there is. I have never noticed any excessive 
number of bees around these big hives in March, and none too 
many in October, but always a plentyof themin June, and 
they went into the extracting supers as early and as readily 
as the bees in the smaller hives went into the section-cases. 


I have used section-cases on some of these large hives, 
but not extensively enough to prove anything. Most bee- 
keepers agree that a large Five is best for extracted honey. 
Whether Mr. Doolittle is one of these I do not now remember. 
If there is such an over-abundance of bees in the big hives in 
March and October, when worked for comb honey, why is 
there not the same over-abundance when worked for extracted 
honey? Is this over-abundance any more detrimental in the 
one case than in the other ? 

Again, if you have a very prolific queen in one of these 
large hives, as you ought to have, will she not keep the cells 
so full of brood in its various stages that there will really be 
no more room comparatively for storing honey in the brood- 
chamber than there will be in the smaller hive? If she will, 
then the bees are compelled to go above, the same as the 
others. Mr. Doolittle remarks that enough is as good as a 
feast. This is one of the cases where a little too much would 
seem to be just enough. I should very much dislike the job 
of going over a large apiary to equalize stores. 


_ One of the standing complaints about small hives is that 
the apiarist’s work is very much augmented if he tries to pre- 
vent swarming, and that his surplus is likely to be very much 
reduced if he lets the bees have their own way. When we 
take into consideration the lessened liability of the bees to 
swarm when large hives are used, it seems to me that when 
the brood-chambers are once filled, a given number of colonies 
in the large hives should in a given time yield a larger amount 
of surplus than the same number of colonies in the small hives. 
I believe with Mr. Dadant, that they will doit. Satisfactory 
evidence that they will is yet to be produced. 

_ Lhave this winter made 10 hives, 20 inches long and 12 
‘nches deep to take 10 frames. If life is spared, and health 
permits, I shall keep on making these hives till I have 25 of 
them. They will be used for comb honey in comparison with 
“0 of the 8-frame dovetailed hives, as soon as I can get the 
large hives filled with bees and comb. I propose to fight it 
out on this line if it takes not only all summer, but many sum- 
mers. Itis by such means that a satisfactory solution of the 
Question must be reachad, if ever reached at all. 

Leon, Iowa. 





The Honey-Competition Fallacy. 
BY J. H. MARTIN sf’ 


I notice on page 130, that Dr. Miller“ wBes thesé words: 
‘* Whether the competition of California “hOney in the North- 
ern markets is a good thing for Northern beekeepers; may be 
questioned.” 

I think Dr. Miller, and a great many other well-inten- 
tioned bee-keepers, use the word ‘‘ competition ” rather loosely 
when applied to California honey, or honey from any other 
far western State. 

It is easy to see that there may be competition in the pro- 
duction and marketing of potatoes or apples, and various 
other products that are almost universally grown, and are 
staple articles ; but when we consider that there are over 70,- 
OQOO0,000 of people in the United States, and only a little over 
63,500,000 pounds of honey produced—less than one pound 
per capita—it is difficult to see why the cry of competition 
should arise. I suppose it arises because itis the easiest way 
to explain, or to account for, low prices. But I believe if we 
look a little further we will see that California or Arizona 
honey cannot compete with Northern honey, or vice versa. 
The one great competition to both California and Northern 
honey is glucose, when in all of our leading markets glucose 
is mixed with our honey and sold to the consumers openly, 
and said consumers, when told that of two samples before 
them oneis honey one-fourth part of which is glucose, the 
other pure honey, will nearly always take the mixed goods in 
preference to the other, owing to its lighter color and less- 
pronounced flavor. 

If glucosed honey is sold in that way, it is a perfectly 
legitimate business, and, gentlemen bee-keepers, what are you 
going to do aboui it? 


Again, if there was competition between California and 
Northern honey, what would be the result when there isa 
total failure of the crop in California ? The price surely should 
run up to a figure to sort of balance the deficiency, but does 
it? How much did the price advance in the autumn of 1894, 
when all of the Eastern markets knew that the crop was a 
failure here? The fact did not make any apparent difference 
in prices. 

I know it sounds discouraging to Northern bee-keepers to 
see in the market reports, ‘‘ Market well supplied; several 
cars of California honey arrived ;” but not a word do you hear 
about the cars of glucose that have arrived, and be the honey 
crop great or small, about the same amount of so-called honey 
will be sold; but in this case the mostof it will besold as pure 
honey. You have laws in every State, I think, against adul- 
teration—what are you going to do about it, gentlemen bee- 
keepers? And why don’t you wake up and do something ? 

Again, let us bring up another point: 70,000,000 of 
people, and 63,500,000 pounds of honey. Suppose we in- 
crease our output of honey to two pounds per capita, or 140,- 
000,000 pounds. Seems to me there is a screw loose now 
somewhere, if we do not get a good price for our honey. Is it 
competition? No, sir! It is a failure to distribute it in a wise 
and systematic manner. 


A little further along in his review, the Doctor says: 
** Possibly the success of those Southern mep may be an ex- 
ample to others, and the markets throughout may be im- 
proved.” That’s just it, Doctor. No one would rejoice more 
than the California bee-keepers to sve every bee-keeper in our 
broad land benefitted by our examp'+. But, Doctor, don’t put 
your hands in your pockets and be content to whistle: 
‘**There’s a good time coming;’ t‘10se California fellows are 
going to bring it!” You want to get around and organize 
in every honey-producing State, and then instead of trying to 
sneak in under the mantle of the Union, the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association (as I have more fully pointed out in 
Gleanings) should arise like a Phenix from the dust, and be- 
come the great central head—the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Exchange. With thorough organization all over the con- 
tinent, there would be but little chance for adulterators. The 
glorious time for which we have been longing would arrive, 
with its attendant benefits. , Bloomington, Calif. 

KE 


President’s Address at the Ontario Convention. 
BY J. B. HALL. 


It rejoices my heart that so many of usare spared to meet 
in convention, and that so large a number are here, notwith- 
standing the discouragement of the past season, many of us 
having had a total failure in honey, and had to feed our colo- 
nies to carry them through the winter. But truly the apiarist 
is a hopeful being, and most of us are nursing our pets with 
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the hope of a harvestin the summer of 1896. I trust thatour 
hopes may be realized. 

I am sure that you with me feel and regret the loss and 
death, and miss the kindly face, of our esteemed freind, the 
late F. A. Rose, of Balmoral, who has met with us so often at 
our annual meetings. 

I would suggest for your consideration, that By-Law No. 
I, be amended by adding thereto—‘* That those opposed to the 
interests of its welfare be rejected or expelled by a majority 
vote of the meeting of members.” I think you will see the 
need of this change in said By-Law, as the Association has no 
means of refusing membership to those whe may oppose its 
best interests, through the public press or otherwise, who, as 
members of the Association, use such membership to give force 
to their statements, the reverse of the unanimous vote of the 
Association. 

Also that some stated time be made with a stenographer 
for the delivery of the written report, as in the past the Revis- 
ing Committee has been very much troubled by delay. Also 
that some practical apiarist be present when the report is being 
re-written, to give the stenographer assistance where he has 
‘*caught the sound incorrectly.” I also think you will do well 
by choosing at a full meeting the Revising Committee. 

I feel that as bee-keepers, and as an Association, we are 
greatly indebted to our representatives, and to the Parliament 
of Ontario, for their generous and kindly feeling to the apia- 
rists of Ontario, and especially for giving the Province an effi- 
cient Foul Brood Inspector, whose services are put at our com- 
mand. I am also pleased that the bee-keepers throughout the 
Province (excepting one or two would-be scientists) who cheer- 
fully, willingly, and thoroughly followed the Inspector’s in- 
structions (and made a clean job by so doing) now have healthy 
and clean apiaries, and will be in a position to reap a bounti- 
ful harvest, if the Ruler of All causes the nectar to secrete in 
the flowers. 

I am pleased that so many in Europe have been seeking 
our product, and hope that in the year 1896 we may havea 
full crop, and that the demand forit may be great. I find that 
our honey gives satisfaction to our British friends, and I urge 
that all of us put up and sell only first-class goods, and by so 
doing the demand for our product will increase. 

I would urge you to push the pure honey legislation, for if 
obtained it will give us a position as honey-producers second 
to none in the world, for then our goods would be the guaran- 
tee of the Government of Canada as regards its purity, and 
that will go far with the British consumer. When permitted, 
put your name and address on each package. 

An item may be of interest to some present—and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee submit it for your consideration—in con- 
nection with the meeting of the North American, held in To- 
ronto. Your Secretary and President were urged to calla 
meeting of the Board of Directors, to meet said North Ameri- 
can and welcome its members to Toronto and to the Province 
of Ontario. To have complied with these wishes would have 
cost SL75.00, and this expense the Executive decided was not 
advisable, so they called together for that and other purposes 
the Executive Committee at a cost of $20.85, thus saving to 
the Society $154.00. 

I am pleased that our Secretary is able to report an in- 
crease of County or District societies affiliating with Ontario, 
thus showing an increase of interest in apiculture. 

Allow me to repeat, that I hope your labors of 1896 will 
be rewarded by an abundance of choice honey, to gladden your 
hearts and supply the demand of the honey-loving public. 

Woodstock, Ont., Jan. 14. 


ty 
We 
Co-operation in Marketing Honey. 
BY W. D. FRENCH. 


Since I have undertaken to agitate the subject of an or- 
ganization of bee-keepers, wherein a bee-keepers’ union could 
be formed that would enhance the value of honey, and place 
the product directly before the people, in a manner heretofore 
described, I have been flooded with letters from the different 
States, extending from Maine to Washington; the drift of 
which tends to encourage my effort. 

I am aware of the fact that nothing can be done with the 
present Bee-Keepers’ Union, unti] other matters, which are 
now pending before that body, are settled. But I may as well 
say that I have the necessary assurance that steps will be 
taken at the proper time—co-operation in that direction has 
been pledged. 

If Prof. Cook, Dr. Miller, and many others so prominently 
appearing before the bee-keeping world, could only see and 
read so many expressions favorable to the question which I 





| bave sought to accomplish, I feel sure their attention would 
at least be brought to that subject. 

There are thousands of people who are scientific, practj. 
cal, and advanced apiarists, who do not write bee-literaturs 
for publication, or speak in public upon such subjects, not 
being gifted in that direction, but who are sound, sensibje 
thorough, and ready to accept practical ideas, especially that 
which tends to elevate the pursuit that we follow. 


I do not wish to speak despairingly of any scheme which 
has a tendency to elevate or advance the pursuit or in apy 
manner benefit the bee-keeping fraternity; but the time js 
sure to arrive when apiarists of all States will see that noth- 
ing short of a union of bee-keepers will accomplish the object 
which is so vital to their interests, and without which js go 
detrimental to the bee-keepers of California. 

The scope of the Bee- Keepers’ Union, as it now exists, jg 
too narrow to ever warrant a large membership, consolidation 
with the North American notwithstanding; the benefits to be 
derived therefrom are isolated. Hence, the great mass of bee- 
keepers are not justified in contributing to its existence. 
Whereas, a union co-operated as a unit, systematically equaliz- 
ing and distributing the product of the bees, thus rendering 
aid to every bee-keeper, and inducing them to become its mem- 
bers, would, in a short time, enlist every apiarist in our land. 

Foster, Calif. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, AUGUSTA, GA, 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—Ebs. ] 





The Southern Department of the American Bee Journal 
has been established for your benefit, hence we hope that you 
will avail yourselves of its advantages for throwing light on 
the seeming mysteries of the hive; and for unraveling, solving 
and making clear many of the problems that confront the be- 
ginner in bee-keeping. Send along the questions that you 
want answered, and we will take pleasure in giving you all 
the light we can. 

There are many Southern bee-keepers of experience that 
have treasured up valuable ideas on bee-management and 
honey-production, that if put on paper and sent to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for the Southern Department, might prove a 
blessing to many a beginner now groping in the dark. Dot 
down your experience, and let us have it. 

J. P. H. Brown. 


> - © + <i 


Feeding Bees. 

Lose no time toexamine and ascertain the condition of 
all your colonies, for between now and the first of April is the 
most trying time with bees in the South. Last fall the bees 
laid up no great amount of stores, and hundreds of colonies 
will need feeding, otherwise they will ‘‘ go up” before April. 
Feed regularly where needed, but always do it carefully—see 
that no sweets are exposed to strange bees, for if you start 
robbing you will have trouble. 

Se 


Distinguishing Italians from Hybrids. 


Dr. Brown :—ls there any way to distinguish whether 
bees are pure Italians or hybrids, when one knows nothing 0! 
them except that the stock was originally pure ? : 

The bees commenced bringing in pollen Jan. 20, and 


have been working ever since. They are getting some honey 
now from peach, huckleberry, plum, and early pear bloom. 
Ocean Springs, Miss., Feb. 24. Bu. W. H. 


ANSWERS.— The usual way of distinguishing pure Italians 
is by having the abdomen of the workers marked by three 
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w bands. The shade of these bands may vary froma 


ye nt yellow toa dark leather color. Very often the band 
Or ee the thorax may be indistinct, and only plainly percep- 
oe . when the abdomen Is distended with honey. The work- 
pre of the whole hive should be of these markings ; but when 
wot 4nd bees in the colony with one and two bands, some 
yack and some with three bands, the queen is mismated, and 
the term “hybrid” is applied to the inmates. 

The pure Italians maintain their position on the combs 


better when the hive is opened and a comb removed, than any 
other race of bees. Hybrids are more prone to run and 
scamper, to leave the combs and take to the sides of the bive; 
and, besides, they are crosser than pure Italians. 


ee 


Basswood Trees. 


Dr. Brown :—Where can I get basswood trees, and when? 
[ also want directions for planting, if they will grow this far 
South, and any other information concerning them, as I wish 
to purchase a few and try them here. 


New Orleans, La. J. B. D. 


ANSWER.—You can get basswood trees from almost any 
Northern nursery. Plant any time from October till March, 


but the sooner they get in the ground the better, so as to give 
the tree a chance to throw out young roots before the hot 
weather comes On. 














The Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
REPORTED BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


The 16th annual convention of the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was held in Denver, Jan. 20, 21 and 22, 
1896. 

S. M. Carlzen moved that an assistant secretary be ap- 
pointed to take reports suitable for publication in the daily 
press and agricultural and bee journals, so that the Secretary 
could confine his attention to the minutes, and take part in 
the proceedings. F. L. Thompson was appointed. 


MARKETING HONEY. 


The first number on the program was Marketing Honey. 
S. M. Carlzen, of Montclair, read an essay, which may be con- 
densed as follows: 

Last season I increased my apiary from 28 to 61 colonies, 
and sold my crop for $74.65, at the rates of 123¢ cents whole- 
sale up to 25 cents retail. 

I suggest that we try to open up a Honey Exchange. | 
‘an recommend a competent business man as agent who is 
willing to give bonds for your protection. 


| hope you will take action to have our industry repre- 


7 by suitable floats at the second annual festival of 
~wretges and Plain, which will be celebrated next October in 
enver, 


Mr. F. L. Thompson says in the American Bee Journal, 


Dec. 12, 1895: “IT believe Mr. Carlzen’s locality is over- 
stocked.” Perhaps yours is, too. Why cannot we find a 
eeey F. We should decrease instead of increase the number 
of cur colonies. To sell our surplus colonies will not help 
Matters, 


If it requires 100 pounds of honey a year to carry 
‘colony of bees through, and if you have 100 colonies of bees 
'n @ locality where 50 are enough to gather the harvest, your 
oss IS 0,O00 pounds of honey. If you sell 50 colonies to your 

ors, you have not thereby relieved your locality. Put 


neight 





two ‘oloules in one. Your wants will be met, and your bill of 
Supplies decreased. 

5 0 ir honey crops can be increased. Last spring I bought, 
Do Nebraska, 100 4-year-old linden trees, which cost me in 
rp el cents a piece. All but five lived and did well, and 
pa an abundance of blossoms. These trees will be set 
ae Vicinity, regardless of other compensation, wherever 


ion and care is assured. S. M. CARLZEN. 








A committee to see that bee-keeping be represented in the 
festival of Mountain and Plain, according to Mr. Carlzen’s 
suggestion, was appointed later. 

Rev. F. O. Blair, of Trinidad, also read an essay on mar- 
keting honey, in substance as follows: 

My bee-keeping is a kind of side-show. I have never pro- 
duced a large amount, and do not expectto. I have a market 
in Trinidad for all the honey I can produce, which is chiefly 
extracted. I putit up in pails holding 5, 8 and 10 pounds, 
and of course it soon candies. The labelson the pails includes 
directions for liquefying so as not to ruin the flavor. Each 
customer melts it to suit himself, and I hear no complaints. I 
sell a single pail for 1244 a pound. If a man takes 50 or 
100 pounds, I sell for 10 cents; if 500, for 9 cents. 

F. O. BLAIR. 


The subject was discussed as follows: 

N. C. Alford—If Mr. Carlzen had had a large amount he 
could not have sold it at 1244 cents, especially in these times. 
People will provide substitutes for honey. 

F. Rauchfuss—Farmer bee-keepers damage us. 
honey is poor. Some of it is sold in the supers. 
sold for 8 cents. 

V. Devinny—That honey is retailed at 10 cents. Honey, 
now, after such competition is past, has been sold for 17 
cents. This shows what might be done. The only remedy is 
to buy up such honey, but I doubt whether it is practical to 
do so. 

F. Rauchfuss—To get a higher price, sell by the case in- 
stead of by weight. 

A. M. Preston—There is a home market for the small 
crop, but not for the full crop. We should combine to get our 
produce near the consumer, and ship in carload lots. 


Mr. Devinny, representing the committee on legislation, 
then made his report. He had put in a bil! for an appropria- 
tion of $500 only, and had worked faithfully for seven or 
eight days. The bill passed as far asthe Senate. There was 
much other legislation at that time, and things were rushed 
so that many bills were passed by, this among them. One 
clause of the printed matter which he distributed among the 
members of the assembly is as follows: 


‘©The production of honey and wax is no longer an ex- 
perimental enterprise, but promises to become a vast and 
profitable industry of the State, when its advantages are more 
generally known and understood by the people, and it should 
receive a full share of legislative aid as do the growing of fish 
or wild game, upon which thousands of the people’s hard- 
earned dollars are annually lavished.” 

Mr. Carlzen, representing the committee on securing a 
room in the Capitol for the use of the Association, and the 
committee on adulteration, reported that both bills had passed 
the Huuse, and had not been called up in the Senate. 

Some of the foul brood inspectors made their reports. 


They will be given later, when al] are in. A discussion on 
foul brood ensued, as follows: 


Their 
Much of itis 


FOUL BROOD. 


Mr. Alford—The management which requires mixing up 
bees and changing frames in spring will surely spread foul 
brood. 

Mrs. Rhodes—That has been my experience. 

Mr. Preston—And mine. 

Mr. Devinny—The foul brood law ought to be repealed. 

Several members here gave instances of the insufficiency 
of the system of inspection. 

Mr. Devinny—Bees should notbe inspected after Sept. 1. 

F. Rauchfuss—Suppose the weather is fine, and one 
wishes to buy and remove bees—a clean bill of health is 
wanted. 

H. Porter—Bees can be inspected any day when they fly 
strong. 

D. L. Tracy—We have got to have class legislation. 

Mr. Preston—There are days in almost every month in 
Colorado when bees fly. They can be inspected without in- 
jury as long as they don’t rob. 

Mr. Devinny—The law provides for transferring. 
cannot be done any month in the year. 

F. Rauchfuss—One hundred and fifty colonies in Mesa 
county had to be burned. It is really cheaper to do so. If 
the inspector burns, we know it’s done. 

Mr. Devinny—Did the State pay for those bees ? 

F. Rauchfuss—No. 

Mr. Devinny—That is where the law is unjust. No man 
has a right to destroy property. Even law cannot be a law 
unto itself; and when the bees are burned, that destroys the 
evidence of foul brood. 

Mr. Preston—I had the constitutionality of the law looked 


That 
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up by the best lawyerin my county. He said, ‘‘Go ahead—if 
the bee-keeper can show damages, the county has to pay 
for it.” 

Pres. Aikin—Mr. Devinny errs in so sweepingly condemn- 
ing the law. Certainly, good can bedone. But the law is not 
right as it stands. It condemns property without recompense. 

Mr. Preston—Dr. Howard claims that foul-broody hives 
can be exposed without again generating the germ. 

Mr. Devinny—It is the honey that passes through the 
stomachs of the nurse-bees that we have to look out for. 
Clean the hives, don’t burn them, and keep foul-broody honey 
away ; that’s all. 

Mr. Porter—Do the germs increase in honey ? 

Mr. Preston—According to Dr. Howard, they do not, but 
they are preserved by it. [Inspector Adams was not present 
at this time, or he would doubtless have said something. See 
his article on page 2485 of the American Bee Journal for 
1895.—F. L. T.] 

Mr. Thompson next read an essay on management of 
swarms, an abridgement of which follows: 


MANAGEMENT OF SWARMS. 


In Colorado it is safe to say that three-fourths of the dif- 
erence between success and failurein keeping bees lies in the 
proper treatment of swarms. Every colony should give a sur- 
plus in the poorest season. 

The ordinary management is to set the swarm in anew 
location, leaving the old colony in its place, with the super on 
it. When the swarm has filled its brood-chamber, it also is 
given asuper. This is according to Nature. 

But bees in a state of nature don’t set out to produce what 
we call surplus honey. They divide their forces during the 
flow; whereas the one golden rule we should keepin mind is 
that which is well stated in the words of Mr. Demaree: ‘A 
system of managent that will keep the full working-force of 
the colony together during the entire honey-flow.” 


When swarming is allowed, the swarm only should get the 
super, and it should be set on the old location, the old colony 
being removed elsewhere later on. If increase is wanted, the 
old colony is first made to contribute all the bees it can spare 
to the swarm, and then left to itself, and only expected to 
build up to a full colony by fall. Not many bees are neces- 
sary for this. 

Perhaps the best way is to set the old colony by the side 
of the swarm a few days, then shake off all its bees in front of 
the swarm except such as are on one comb (or more according 
to weather or advancement of season) which contains the best- 
looking queen-cell, then remove what is left of the old colony 
(i. €., all the brood and the smaller part of the bees) to a new 
location. As Mr. Demaree rightly says, there is no need of 
any fuss about it. There is only one operation to remember, 
and when you have done that, you have done everything, and 
done it thoroughly. This also prevents after-swarms, which 
are a regular nuisance, and do not pay anyhow. If more in- 
crease is wanted, the old colony, instead of giving bees to the 
swarm, can be divided into nuclei. This is a plan I have suc- 
cessfully practiced. 

When increase is not wanted, the simplest way is to pro- 
ceed as before, and hive the swarm in a contracted brood- 
chamber (preferably shallow rather than narrow) with a 
queen-excluder. It will not be worth much in the fall, but it 
will have stored !ots of surplus. It can then be united to the 
old colony. 

There is another plan, followed by Mr. Lyman, of Illinois, 
by which it is the swarm which survives and the old colony 
which is united to it. I have tried it with good success, but 
do not know whether it is any better. This plan has been de- 
scribed in the American Bee Journal, Vol. 34, page 211. 

F’. L. THompson. 


Next came an essay by D. L. Tracy, entitled, ‘‘ Natural 
Swarming,” most of which follows: 





NATURAL SWARMING. 


There has not been a year since I commenced to handle 
bees Dut what they have paid expenses, and a little more, up 
to a very fair profit. 

If I were starting in the cuming spring with plenty of 
colonies on hand, I should only save the largest swarms. I 
should send the small swarms back into their hive. I would 
place the swarm in the new hive, carry it to where I wished it 
to stand, and let them alone from 24 to 60 hours. When 
another swarm came off I would take it to the first one, lay a 
board or white cloth in front of the hive, gently lay them 
upon it, give swarm No. 1 a good puffing with the smoker, 
gently puff No. 2, and as they go in catch the queen and pinch 
off her head. This is my plan when I only desire to save a 





a 
a 


few swarms. The hive will be full of bees, and with any nop. 
tar in the flowers will give a surplus. 

My second plan, when I do not wish to enlarge my apiary 
isto use a 10-frame hive, filled not with brood-frames, byt 
with seven wide frames, the old style 8-section holder used jy 
a double body; or, use section-holders. This will fil] the 
brood-chamber with 56 one-pound sections. Proceed as with 
the first plan, and on the third day—not later, for after the 
third day the queen may commence to deposit eggs—open the 
hive and take the framesout gently. Some of the sections 
will have been drawn out by this time. Lay them on a board 
or cloth in front of the hive, puff them a little with the smoker. 
and as they goin catch the queen. Pinch her head. Close 
the hive and let them alone until the nextday. If a swarm 
comes off, run them into the queenless hive the same as be. 
fore, catching and killing the queen. Put on supers accord- 
ing to the size of the swarms. 

With this plan you have two things to contend with-~a Jay. 
ing worker or the ‘“‘blues.” The laying worker is the hardest 
to contend with. The blues may be overcome by baiting with 
partly-filled sections. Should the bees commence to dwindle 
too much before the sections are capped over, add another 
swarm or part of one. 

This hive must be watched very closely, for often the bees 
seem to go all at once. I have had a hive like this with 150 
sections full, and not a handful of bees in it. 

I like this plan better than the first, and it seems more 
humane than the practice of some to put the swarms in boxes 
and kill them in the fall. D. L. Tracy. 


The latter essay was then discussed: 

Mr. Devinny—I don’t like the plan for poor seasons; too 
many are lost. 

Mr. Tracy—I do not run all my bees that way. 

H. Rauchfuss—What kind of combs do they build ? 

Mr. Tracy—Straight. 

Mr. Porter—When you are looking for a queen, how about 
other swarms coming out? 

Mr. Tracy—I don’t care if 17 swarms get together, if 
they have no queen. 

H. Rauchfuss—Are there not too many bees in a hive 
sometimes? Wetried the plan of running the bees of two 
colonies into a third hive between the other two, by means of 
an automatic device. It did not work. There was too much 
hanging out. But when by means of the same device we 
turned the bees of only one hive into az empty hive, it worked 
all right. In that empty hive we set one frame of brood, 
which was removed when the queen began to lay. 


Pres. Aikin—My average last year with the unqueening 
system was 100 pounds per colony. Threecolonies together in 
one empty hive gave three good supers. Two others in one 
hive gave two supers. Ido not think there can be too many 
bees. 

F. Rauchfuss—The reason why we did not succeed with 
so many bees, is that we had too many young bees. Your un- 
queening system cuts off the supply of young bees. 

Mr. Tracy—My plan was suggested by Mr. Aikin’s princi- 
ple of having no young bees to feed. 

Pres. Aikin—Don’t leave them hopelessly queenless too 
long. A colony that has laying workers is useless for honey. 


H. Rauchfuss—We had a caseof laying workers in which 
in spite of queen-cells in the hive, comb was built around and 
on the queen-cells (which were fastened on a stick by the 
Doolittle method), and eggs laid by the workers in that comb. 
We had several cases of a young queen in the hive at the same 
time the workers were laying. - 

When the colonies are weak, queens will seldom lay 2 oF 
6 eggs in a cell as laying workers do, but when an egg is found 
on pollen, it is a sure sign of laying workers. 


PRODUCING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


This subject was next on the program, but as no essay 
had been handed in, it was taken up by discussion. 

Mr. Porter—I have almost concluded it would have beet 
better if the extractor had never existed. We can get near'y 
as much comb honey. There is the trouble of adulteration 0 
contend with. Wecan’t educate people on that subject. [ 
used to think so, but have given it up. There is no question 
that there is much adulteration. 

Mr. Devinny—Adulteration is on the increase. Extracting 
encourages it. 

H. Rauchfuss—There is not so much adulteration 4 
some imagine. Some people get notions in tasting. In . 
large grocery a clerk told me that some 5-gallon cans the) 
had contained adulterated honey. It was as nice alfalfa 
honey as I ever tasted. But that is the disadvantage of ex- 
tracted honey. 
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Another disadvantage of extracting is that winter losses 
2 +00 heavy. There isa tendency to extract too close. The 

“ ‘os are not in as good condition as when run for comb 
eee I don’t know the reason exactly. Possibly the bees 
are benefited by producing wax. 
* Mrs. Booth—Somebody stole my extractor 10 years ago, 
and I was glad of it. 
ae Mfr. Porter—It is hard to keep up the stock when extract- 
Colonies out of honey and weak in bees are very apt to 
A man took charge of an apiary for me for several 
vears, and extracted altogether. He understood his business ; 
he never extracted from the brood-chamber; but that apiary 
kept running down. The bees do not store so much below. 
of course, extra frames of honey can be saved, and the stock 
can be kept up; but does it pay ? 

Mr. Rauchfuss—If a queen-excluder is used, more honey 
is stored below than otherwise. 


Mr. Blair—I have zo trouble in educating people. Quite 
a number of my colonies are set aside forstrengthening others 
by frames of brood. When the flow comes, the strengthened 
colonies roll it in. 

Pres. Aikin—My experience is much like Mr. Porter’s. 
When colonies are given full sets of combs, they put almost 
every bit of honey above, if they are good ones. Therefore, 
we want large hives. Plenty of honey in the spring means 
plenty of bees. The 8-frame hive here is a mistake. It will 
not succeed. But I have an idea that in the future we might 
produce extracted honey and let the bees build the comb. We 
could let somebody steal our extractors, run thecombs through 
rollers so as to thoroughly crush them, drain the mass, and 
get the finest honey and wax. 

Mr. Rauchfuss—We once let the bees build their combs 
from starters in producing extracted honey. We transferred 
47 colonies. They each had 4 or 5 combs, after being trans- 
ferred, and built the rest. We also puton an upper story 
with inch starters. They averaged 10Y pounds in 17 days. 
Sut of course there was a lossin profit. These colonies did 
not swarm, because we gave them young queens. 

Mr. Devinny—There is always a little difference of taste 
infavor of comb honey. Possibly there is some chemical] 
action by contact of the honey with the wax. 

(Continued next week.) 
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AMEN THEE PAPERS 


ee 
L. A. Aspinwall says in Review: ‘‘Although my chief ob- 
ect in the production of artificial comb [made of wood] was to 
prevent swarming, I saw other possibilities ; and, although, as 











anon-swarmer it was not a complete success where located 
among swarming colonies, still, when isolated I have never 
known colonies in artificial comb to cast a single swarm. 


This was abundant evidence to my mind that the swarm- 
ing impulse is contagious. The aggregation of num- 


erous colonies under the control of man, places the bee under 
unnatural circumstances which favor contagion of every kind. 
When isolated, the absence of drones is sufficient to prevent 


Swarming. Modern bee-keeping, with the use of comb found- 


ation to exclude drone-comb, certainly restrains swarming to 
some extent.” 


Many Bees, Much Honey. 


In the spring I selected an ordinary colony of bees, and 
it apart for extracted honey. I built them up as fast as 
poe ie and when the fruit-trees came in bloom the queen had 
rood in 12 frames, and from that source I obtained 16% 
Pounds, A few days after this the 12 frames, bees and all. 
mere set in a hive four feet long, and a division-board placed 
2 the rear of the frame of comb. Once a week two more 
_ pty combs were inserted in the center of the brood-nest 
ct hive contained 20 combs well filled with brood. As 
-“_ooon was not yielding honey, the hive was filled out 
-_ frames of empty comb, which numbered 32. I did not 
expect tbat queen would occupy any of these last 12 combs, 
Out In this I was mistaken, for before white clover was through 


Set 





yielding honey I found brood in every one of the 32 combs, 
which if blaced compactly together, was fully equal to 15 
frames of brood, coming out tothe wood all around. Each 
frame would give at least 1OO square inches, making al! due 
allowance for the few cells of pollen that would be scattered 
about in different cells, and each square inch gives 50 work- 
er-bees, hence there were 5,000 bees to hatch out each of 
these frames every 21 days, or 75,000 from the fifteen 
frames. The average life of the bee in thé working season is 
45 days, hence it will be seen that the queen can place two 
and one-seventh generations of bees on the stage of action, to 
where one generation dies off. Two and one-seventh times 
75,000 equal 160,700, as the number of bees in the hive dur- 
ing the basswood yield. From clover, they gave 186 pounds; 
from basswood 28734 pounds, and from buckwheat, 76 
pounds, making 566 in all.—G. M. DoouiTrLe, in American 
Bee- Keeper. 


Building Out Drone Foundation Quicker Than Worker. 


I wrote an article about a year ago, telling the result of my 
experience in using drone-foundation in thesections. I claimed 
that, when the regular (or worker) size was used, the bees 
would not finish it and cap it as soon as they would when drone 
size was used; and when a starter was used, the bees would 
change it to drone. 

I have experimented by having each alternate section all 
drone and all regular; and last season I “kept tab” on 550 
sections and find: ‘The drone sections are finished 13 to 68 
hours before the regular, or average of about 32 hours. In 
the height of the honey-flow, hours are worth money. I wish 
some of the older bee-keepers would give us their experience 
on this point. I will use drone foundation in all my sections 
hereafter.—HARRY DwIiGurT. 

[At the time your article was published I called for re- 
ports ; but, if lam correct, none were received. Bees, it is 
true, seem to prefer, for storage, drone-comb; but the trouble, 
as I then pointed out, was that the queen, not having drone- 
comb in the brood-nest, was quite sure to go into the sections 
if filled with drone-foundation. But this can be overcome by 
the use of perforated-zinc.—Eb. | 


The New Weed Process Comb Foundation. 


Just as soon as we got the new Weed process of making 
foundation nicely under way, we sent Mr. O. O. Poppleton, of 
Stewart, Fla., sample sheets of the product, and sample sheets 
of the old foundation, same weights and size. These he was 
to test in the apiary as soon as the weather would permit, to 
determine the relative sag orstretch of two kinds of foundation 
in the hive. After he had made his first tests, he wrote us 
that the difference was slightly in favor of the new process ; 
but the weather was hardly suitable to arrive at satisfactory 
results. A month or so later we heard from him again, under 
date of Feb.19, giving more exhaustive experiments,the result 
of which showed that the sag by the old process, or dipped 
foundation, he had been trying, was nearly five times greater 
than by the new process. 

Mr. Poppleton, cautious as he is, desires to test the mat- 
ter further, when the weather is hotter, and will report again. 
He adds:‘* It looks as though your claim—that the new 
method gives extra toughness to the wax—is correct.” Any- 
one who works the two kinds, the new and the old, in his hands 
can readily see the difference; and itis not surprising at all 
that the bees should discover the marked difference in favor 
of the newfoundation. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
the bees can work this wax in a much cooler temperature than 
the old dipped product.—Gleanings. 


Syrup by the Cold Process vs. that by the Old Way. 


Last winter, and so far this winter, we tried, and are try- 
ing, syrup by the cold process, and so far as we can see, it is 
fully equal (if not superior) to the ordinary syrup made }¢ 
water and 2¢ sugar where heat was used ; and by the cold pro- 
cess we have used the sugar and water half and half, and it 
was then brought more nearly to the consistency in which bees 
find the raw nectar in the flowers. Such thin syrup, I am sure, 
is ripened better whether heat is used or not; and when sealed 
in the combs, for us at least, it makes very much better stores. 
None of sugar syrup has shown the least tendency toward 
granulation, and the bees last winter came out on it in perfect 
condition. I do not believe heat has very much to do with it 
either way. Mechanical mixtures can be effected perfectly by 
vigorous stirring, either hot or cold, providing the sugar is in 
proportion ofhalf and half, and this, in our experience, is 
quite thick enough in order to insure ripening on the part of 
the bees. They will then reduce it down themselves to the 
right contistency, if you give them a chance.—Gleanings. 
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California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. — We 
have received a copy of the By-Laws of this new organization, 
and have been much interested in reading its pages. All Cali- 
fornia bee-keepers should address the Exchange, P. O. Box 
152, Los Angeles, for a copy of the By-Laws and such other 
information as may be ready to send out. Surely, every bee- 
keeper in that State will wish to become a member of the 
Exchange. We believe that instead of its resulting in the 
least detrimentally to honey-producers outside of California, 
the Exchange is going to prove a great blessing. They cer- 
tainly have ‘set other States a good example. Bee-keepers 
must unite if they_ever expect to get and keep what is justly 
their right. 

erase On: ee 

Sweet and Alsike Clover.—This month and 
next are the months in which to sow the seed of sweet clover 
—that excellent honey-yielding plant. What a wonderfu! 
addition to the bee-forage of the country would there be, if 
every bee-keeper would sow say only 10 pounds of sweet 
clover seed‘each year! In a very few years we believe the 
effect would be easily noticed in the increased crop of honey 
gathered. 

Above all things, do not fail to sow some Alsike clover 
seed also; and’get your farmer neighbors to do the same. 
Better send to us for 50 of the Alsike clover leaflets, and 
hand them around. Only 25 cents for the 50 copies. 


—<-> 


Wood-Base Foundation.—We have received the 
following about wood-base foundation, from Mr. E. B. Huff- 
man, of Homer, Minn.: 


EDITOR BEE JOURNAL :—I have just received a sample of 
foundation sent me from a certain manufactory, called 
** veneered comb foundation.” It is made especially for the 
brood-c hamber, very thin wood with foundation on either side. 
Do you consider it good, or in what way do you consider it 
best to arrange the foundation in the brood-chamber where 
one runs for comb honey ? E. B. HUFFMAN. 


Very few reports have been received as to foundation with 
wood base. One or two have reported favorably. If others 
have tried it, it may be well to report the result, no matter 
whether favorable or otherwise. 


| 
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The Benton Bee-Book Resolution pa.) 
the House of Representatives March 9, as shown by the fy 
lowing letter which was sent to Hon. Geo. E. Hiltop. of 
Michigan : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9, 1896. 

Hon. Gro. E. HILron :—-I am glad to Teapot you that the 

Sulletin called ** The Honey-Bee,” is to be reprinted, Resoly. 
tion having passed the House this morning to print 20,000 
additional! copies for distribution. 

I have been pushing this matter in different directions 
ever since your letter was received. As soon asI get a supply 
to my credit, I will send you as large a quotia of my portion 
as I can spare. Your friend, R. P. Bisuop, 


As the above Resolution will probably pass the Senate, 
and Senator Burrows’ Bill will pass the House, this will make 
35,000 more copies of Mr. Benton’s book. 

Some time ago Mr. Hilton sent in alist of his customers 
of 1895, and some others; the Department of Agriculture 
notified them of his action, also that their names had beep 
listed, and that they will receive a copy as soon as published, 
Mr. H. expects to get enough copies through his Congressmep 
to supply his new customers the coming season, without any 
cost or trouble to them. 

Of course, now that there will be an ample edition for al! 
printed, the only thing necessary will be for those who desire 
Mr. Benton’s book, to simply send a request for it to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Those congressmen who labored to secure this National 
recognition of bee-culture, and all who voted for the Resolu- 
tions, deserve the hearty thanks of bee-keepers everywhere. It 
ought to result in an increased interest in apiculture through- 
out the whole United States. 


—————_=-2-—_____—_ 


Experiments in Bee-Keeping.—Mr. B. Taylor 
said this in the Farm, Stock and Home: 


I am wintering some 40 colonies in two-story hives of 
2,000 inches of comb space, and at least 50 pounds of honey 
per colony. I had intended to stop experimenting, but there 
are yet many unsettled things in bee-keeping, and I shall go 
on testing methods hereafter with more care than ever. I wil 
set three large double hives, with their rich stores, on the 
summer stands, treat all as near alike as possible, and then 
keep a strict record of which gives the earliest and largest 
swarms, which class gives the most salable honey during the 
season, and then figure the comparative profit of each. 


+o 


A Horticultural Fable.—Mr. A. O. Packard, of 
Lindale, Tex., kindly sent us the following clipping, with the 
request that ‘‘a little apiarian light be let in upon the mind 
of the editor of Meehan’s Monthly :” 


In the Horticultural Department of Meehan’s Monthly, 
for December, there is an article which will be of great inter- 
est to bee-keepers, for it is made clear that half-starved bees 
will attack fruitin spite of the claims of bee-keepers to the 
contrary. The writer says: 

‘*That honey-bees destroy grapes, raspberries, and other 
fruits is a well-known fact, though bee-keepers and bee-jour- 
nals dispute {t. The creatures are not able to bite the skin 
but, in the grape particularly, they start near the attachment 
of the berry with its stalk where it requires scarcely any force 
to thrust the tongue through. There are some bee-keepers 
who are the essence of meanness—people who keep bees with- 
out taking the slightest interest in providing flowers, and who 
line their pockets out of the predatory practices forced on th 
industrious bee. It is too bad that these useful creatur 
should be led to their destruction by the want of conscienc' 
in their owners; but there is nothing left for those trouble 
as our correspondent is, but to hang up bottles of sweetened 
liquid out of which the little thieves cannot escape. It's be- 
lieved that bees would not steal fruit, if the bee-owner pro 
vided flowers for them. It is easier to gather honey than 
suck grapes.” 


It seems strange that such an able paper as Meehan® 
Monthly should publish matter that betrays so much ignor 
ance on the part of the writer. It’s bad enough to haveé 
writer in a horticultural department who knows 1 thing 
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about when he knows nothing about grapes it’s carry- 
ss matters a little too far. Did ever any one see a bee 
“thrust the tongue through” ‘* pear the attachment of the 
with its stalk?” The tongue is delicate as a camel’s- 
hair pencil. Just try pushing the latter into a grape ‘‘ near 

attachment” or anywhere else. Besides that, if he had 
over seen grapes worked upon by bees, he would invariably 
have found that they were working through a perforation 
made not ‘*near the attachment,” but right through the part 
asthael away, the perforation being made by birds or wasps 


le 


before the bee can have the slightest effect upon it. 


bees, but 


berry 


The ‘‘essence of meanness” is to have a colony of bees 
without providing a nice little posy bed 10 feet square for 
each colony, so that no bee would ever go 10 rods from 
home ! 

Now will Meehan’s Monthly do the amende honorable by 
telling its readers no bee can puncture a grape at any part ; 
that bees fly in all directions a mile or more from their home, 
and would be likely to pay little attention to flowers planted 
close by their hives; that they more than pay for all the 1 ec- 
tar they gather by means of the aid they givein fertilizing 
the flowers; that an acre of flowers planted by the bee- 
keeper would not ensure that the bees would keep away from 
a vineyard within half a mile; that bottles of sweetened 
liquid would not prove very effective; that so far as they did 
trap bees, the man who should hang them up would be guilty 
of acriminal act, and liable to prosecution; and that it is 
sorry such stuff ever got into its usually reliable columns ? 


ee 


A Many-Named Honey-Plant.— A “stray- 
straw” in Gleanings reads thus: ‘*Shamrock, the national 
emblem of Ireland, is nothing more nor less than our much- 
valued white clover. It is wornin honor of St. Patrick, who 
is said to have plucked a leaf of this plant to represent the 
Trinity. The botanical name is Trifoliwm repens. It is also 
called Dutch clover, white trefoil, white meadow trefoil, 
creeping trifolium, creeping clover, stone clover, honeysuckle- 
grass, honeysuckle-clover, and, in Germany, sheep-clover, 
field, bee, and little clover. The French name is triplet, 
trefle blanche, or blanc; Spanish, trefol blanco; German, 
weisser Klee; Italian, trifoglio.” 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. } 





Feeding Bees Short of Stores. 





[ expect to put my bees out the first day of March, if it is 
not too bad weather. I have them in a good cellar made pur- 
posely for bees, but they are very light. Yesterday my bees 
a hp colonies that I had out-doors this winter. I have 
‘/ colonies all together. How can I feed them? Honey is 
“carce around here this spring, but some of my bees have 
wae honey than they need. They are all in patent hives. 
rao it do to take a frame from those that have lots of 
ick and put it into another hive? Is home-made molasses 
5000 chough to feed them, and light brown sugar ? 

° C. W. A. 


ss ANSWER.—It will be all right to take aframe from the 
ee ca that have too much and give tothe others. Home- 
aes molasses and brown sugar will do to feed as soon as it is 

‘™m enough for the bees to fly every two or three days. In 








fact, when bees can fly all the time you can safely feed them 
anything they’ll take, if it isn’t actual poison. But when they 
cannot fly there’s nothing better than sealed honey. When 
you can’t have that, use a syrup of granulated sugar. It 
wouldn’t be best to feed syrup in the middle of the winter, 
butit’s all right for spring. Use the crock-and-plate method 
that has been described in back numbers. Fill your crock 
half full of granulated sugar, then fill up nearly full of water, 
cover the crock with one or two thicknesses of woolen cloth or 
six thicknesses of cheese cloth, lay. a plate over it upside 
down, then turn the whole business upside down, crock, plate 
and all. Set iton top of the frames, and set an empty hive 
over it so the outside bees can’t get in. 
LL 


Bees Dying—Use of Foundation—How Many 
Supers to the Colony ? 


1. One of my hives is exposed to the full rays of the sun. 
The other day it was very bright, although the temperature 
was 8° below freezing, yet a goodly number of bees left the 
hive, whether to explore, or what, I don’t know. Many of 
them never returned. ‘They were frozen, apparently. Now 
what is troubling me is whether those bees would have died 
any way, or whether I should skelter the hive to prevent them 
dying so suddenly. 

2. Would you advise a beginner touse full sheets of foun- 
dation in getting combs, or follow Doolittle’s plan, as given 
recently ? 

3. In working for comb honey, how many supers would 
you advise per colony ? CARNIOLUS. 


ANSWERS.—1. While many of those bees may have been 
of such age that they would soon have died inside the hive, 
I’m afraid some of them in full vigor were enticed by the 
bright sun to their death. So it might have been better if the 
hive had been shaded. 


2. That’s a hard question to answer. Opinions differ. 
Gravenhorst, high German authority, says that the bees will 
do about as well without foundation as with it for the first 
five combs, but after that it is best to have foundation. Tak- 
ing into account the great length of time that the combs are 
to last, and the straight and true combs one can be sure of 
with foundation, and all worker-cells, I prefer to use full 
sheets of foundation. But I'll not quarrel with those who 
think differently. If any difference is to be made on account 
of one’s being a beginner, I should certainly say that the be- 
ginner has the stronger reason for using full sheets of foun- 
dation. 

3. Circumstances control that entirely. Last season I put 
one super on each hive. And that wasone toomany. Some- 
times five or more are needed. When a super is about half 
filled it’s time to add a second. And when there’s only about 
half a super of empty space in the two supers that are on, 
both taken together, then it’s time for a third, andsoon. In 
general it’s well to have ready in advance about twice as 
many supers as you’]] need for an average season, for the 
coming season may happen to be one of the extra-good ones. 


—w 0 - 


Fire in the Bee.Cellar. 





I have 100 colonies of bees in a damp stone cellar. The 
first part of the winter (before we had any snow) the tempera- 
ture was 34°, then as the snow began to gather around the 
building it rose to 38°, and now it stands at 40%. I puta 
small coal-stove in the cellar, and built one fire in it, which 
raised the temperature to 50°, but the next day it was back 
to 40° again. The bees have plenty of splendid honey, and 
are quiet, with no signs of dysentery, and very few dead bees 
on the cellar-bottom. The temperature will probably goa 
little higher as the snow gets deeper. Would it be best to 
make a fire occasionally, or run one most of the time, even if 
it keeps the temperature up to 50°? I never kept them in 
this cellar before ? ie 

Mapleton, Maine. 


ANSWER.—It isn’t easy always to tell without trying, just 
what is best. The thing that’s wanted is to keep the bees so 
they will be in the quietest condition possible without being 
too cold. For even if bees are in very bad condition, you can 
quiet them down considerably by running the temperature 
down below zero. The air of the cellar should be pure and 
sweet, with no smell of diarrhea. Now if you can manage to 
keep a constant fire in the cellar so as to keep the same tem- 
perature all the time, and have the bees very quiet, then you 
better keep the fire going all the time. Cellars differ, and 
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thermometers differ, and your cellar may be as cold for the 
bees at 50° as your neighbor’s at 40°, for there may be 10 

difference in the thermometers. A dry cellar will allow the 
bees to be quiet at a lower temperature than a damp one. So 
you see you must cutandtry. If putting a fire in the cellar 
makes the bees noisy at first, you needn’t feel troubled about 
that, but if the fire keeps the cellar at 50°, and the bees con- 
tinue noisy for 24 or 48 hours, then you better let the fire die 
down and build one again a week later. If you can keep the 
fire going all the time, and hold the temperature day after 
day at that point where the bees are the most quiet—and that 
will probably be somewhere in the neighborhood of 45°—then 
keep a steady fire. Otherwise put in an occasional fire, and 
in the case of an occasional fire you can let the temperature 
run higher than if you kept it going all the time. It will do 
no harm if the temperature runs up for a short time to 60° or 
more, but it might be dangerous to keep a constant fire at 
that. 

0 


Variety of Brood-Combs.—Marking Hive-En- 
trances—Thrown-Out Brood. 


1. I have alot of brood-combs which I intend to use at 
swarming-time next season. There are a lot solid full of foun- 
dation, and just as many frames solid with straight worker- 
comb, a lot empty, with a little over 1/16x} inch wax 
starter instead of foundation, and a few dozen that contained 
drone-comb, little patches which I cutout. Now how could I 
use all of these the best, or with the best results? Would it 
do to have them mixed, or each kind alone, when hived on 
smal] quarters, or will they build out the partly-filled frame 
again with drone-comb? How about the starters? I always 
prevent after-swarming by moving the parent hive on the 
eighth day. 

2. I see at these packed bees (sheds) on a warm day that 
bees fly, they don’t know which is there own home. They 
don’t fight, but fly from one bridge to another, 4 inches apart; 
each bridge being 16 inches wide. How would it do to put 
some kind of a mark above each entrance, and when I re- 
move the sheds this spring to putthe same mark on each hive, 
or wouldn’t you mark them ? 


3. I boughta colony in a box-hive from a neighbor, moved 
them home, and sometime in January I noticed chilled brood 
at the box-hive entrance, and among the packed ones at this 
date, I couldn’t see any pushed-out brood, just as if they were 
not at breeding. January was not so cold, and bees had sev- 
eral flights, but February was colder, sometimes a little below 
zero. Without knowing how the packed ones turn out, would 
you think there was no chilling nor brood pushing out? Each 
packed colony has about 30 pounds of honey, and good sugar 
and water fed early to some to make the 3O pounds. 

Brickerville, Pa. E. B. K. 


ANSWERS.—1. The first thing to do is to cut out all drone- 
comb starters and melt them up. Don’t think of saving any- 
thing by using it for starters in any comb in which the queen 
is ever expected to lay. With drone starters the bees are more 
likely to continue building drone-comb. Very likely you’ll do 
best not to mix the foundation and empty combs. Bees are 
more likely to build worker-comb the first few days after 
swarming than they are later. Soit may be a good plan to 
crowd a swarm onto four or five frames, and when those are 
about filled give the balance of the frames filled with founda- 
tion. 

2. Yes, it’s a good plan to have something by which the 
bees can mark their own entrances. A post or a board stand- 
ing between two entrances is a good thing. Any kindof a 
mark will help. 

3. I think you needn’t be very anxious about the brood 
you saw thrown out. You'll probably find them al! right in 
spring. 

—> 


Transferring During Maple Bloom. 


To-day (Feb. 18) my bees are coming in loaded with pol- 
len and honey. If this continues, would it do to transfer ? 
The soft maples will be in bloom in about two weeks, and the 
bees work on them more than on fruit-bloom, at least here at 
my place. My bees have a good deal of honey. If I transfer 
I can put this into the new hive. W. D. M. 

Perris, Oreg. 


ANSWER.—Having no personal experience in the matter, 
I wouldn’t like to speak positively, but I suspect that it will 
be well to wait till later than maple bloom. Even if the bees 
work more on maple than on fruit-bloom, the weather during 
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soft-maple bloom is not so warm as in fruit-bloom, and after 
being transferred the bees need weather warm enough to work 
wax in good shape so as to make al! needed repairs. 
could tell by trying a single hive during maple. 





You 
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Alfalfa Growing. 


A correspondent at Platteville, Iowa, which is on the 
southern line of the State, writes as follows: 


‘**Azs I am thinking of sowing some alfalfa, I want to 
know what kind of success it has had in Iowa. Will it grow 
on any kind of soil? What kind of soil does it favor? Do yoy 
think it would do well in southern Iowa? How much sgeeq 
should be sowed to the acre? Which do you think the most 
profitable, alfalfa or red clover? When should alfalfa be 
sowed and how should the ground be prepared ? Should it be 
cut or pastured the first year? Should it be sowed witha 
nurse crop ?” 

There are a good many instances of successful alfalfa 
growing in Iowa, and a good many in the southwestern part of 
the State. There are also a considerable number of failures, 
some of which have been due to bad methods in sowing and 
growing, and some to an improper selection of the soil ; for re- 
plying to the second question put by our correspondent, alfal- 
fa will not grow on every soil. It does best ona deep sandy 
soil, underlaid by a loose, permeable subsoil. It will not grow 
where there is an excess of water in the soil, nor where there 
is hardpan between the surface and the permanent water table, 
which should not be less than six or eight feet below the sur- 
face. Success with alfalfa seems to depend upon large root 
growth, and this root growth ceases if the roots reach water 
too soon. Wethink there are many places in southern Iowa 
where alfalafa would do well. 

The seed weighs 60 pounds to the bushel. For a hay crop 
it is customary to sow from one-third to a half bushel, and for 
a seed crop from eight to nine quarts, say from 15 to18 
pounds. As to which is the most profitable, alfalfa or red 
clover, a direct answer is hardly possible. The feeding value 
of alfalfa is nearly a half greaterin protein than that of clover 
of equal quality, one-sixth less incarbohydrates and somewhat 
less in vegetable fat. Where both do well, the alfalfa is much 
the larger producer, and it also has the advantage of beinga 
perennial, lasting with suitable management, soil and climate, 
indefinitely. It has the disadvantage of being harder to cure 
than hay, and it suffers greater loss from shattering of leaves, 
which is the most valuable part of the hay. 

Alfalfa should be sowed or drilled as early in the spring as 
the ground is warm and the danger from late frosts has passed. 
The ground should be plowed deep and the surface should be 
made smooth and mellow. The seed should be covered lightly, 
not to exceed an inch,using a light harrow or brush,or if broad- 
casted just before rain no harrowing or brushing will be nec- 
essary. It should not be cut or pastured the first year, but its 
chief enemy during the first season being weeds it will be ad- 
vantageous to mow two or three times during the season with 
the cutter-bar set high, leaving the cuttings on the field as 4 

mulch. It should not be sowed with a nurse-crop, although 
there are some experiences where fairly good results have 
been obtained without a nurse-crop,—The Homestead. 
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Removal Notice.—In order to get more room, we 
have removed from 56 Fifth Ave. to 118 Mucwiean St., 
where all our correspondents should now address us. We are 
on the 3rd floor in the large brick building on the southwest 
corner of La Salle and Michigan Streets—one block north and 
one block east of the Chicago & Northwestern Passenger 
Station. Remember, we are on Michigan Street, not Michigan 
Avenue. The latter is used almost wholly as a boulevard and 
residence thoroughfare, while the former (where we are) !s 4 
business street. 

—_-- > 

A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents. It is called ‘The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford 
get it yearly. on 

If any one desires two of the Binders—one for 15¥? 
and one for 1896—send 25 cents, and they will be mailed 
you. 
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READ TH!IS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 pounds of Extra-Tnin Foundation you sent us} is 
superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. R. L. TUCKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, ny | are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best. CHARLES H. Turks, Steeleville, Illinois. 
Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. [ must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stuff 1 have ever received from any place. I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly, O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so farasexamined. They 
are simply perfection. 1 can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. ours respectfully, Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
Gents:—I received the ** Higginsville Smoker” all O. K. It’s a dandy; please find enclose 
stamps for another. Yours truly, Otto ENDERS, Uswegathe, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—l have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, anc | must say yours are as good as the best. Indeed.in many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 
The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * — oods ”’ are the best. 
The * Higginsville * Goods are for sale by the following parties : 
Chas. H. Thies, Steelville, 111 E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ill. 
Henry L. Miller, —— Kans. E. A. Seeley, Bloomer, Arkansas. 
J. W. Rouse & Co.. Mexico, Mo. P. J. Thomas, Fredonia, Kans. 
Ana by a number of others. 
If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember, we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
49A Mention the American Bee Jcurnal. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat, 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5b 10h 25b 50 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 








Alsike Clover .....8 .80 81.35 $3.50 8 6.25 ™ 

Sweet Clover ......1.10 1.80 4.25 8.00 46 ae ate tg xe N 
White Clover.......1.50 2.40 6.00 11.00 "s pm. F 
Alfalfa Clover. ... .75 1.20 3.00 5.25 1Aly Mention the American Bee Journat. 
Crimson Clover.... .65 1.00 2.50 4.00 

Jap. Buckwheat... .30 45 = =61,00 1.50 


SECTIONS 


Prices subject to market changes. 
$1.50aM. 3 M, $4.25. 


The above prices include a good, new 25- 
cent two-bushel bag with each order. Add 25 | These ARE Not Seconds, but perfect Sections. 
cents to your order, tor cartage, if wanted by | AS they are not up to our present high stan- 
freight dard. we wish to close them out. Sample free. 

Your orders are solicited. Widths—7-to-foot, | 15-16 in.. and 2 in. 


Catalog of Bees & Supplies FREE. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., I. J. STRINGHAM 
CHICAGO, ILLS. : 


105 Park Place. NEW YORK.N. Y. 


MOVED TO LARGER QUARTERS! 


norder « ro , i 

an ~ tot ape. are of the business properly at this Branch, we have moved to 118 Michi- 
rovcthee yt Sra oor |, Within two blocks of the Northwestern Passenger station, where we’ve 
a << Ly ae euaeters, making room for a Full Assoriment. A carload of Goods is being 
ders, rememberit _* tock here, and will be in the rooms here very soon. Send along your or- 
Goods can be furni _ pm guarantee satisfaction, aud at prices as lowus the best quality of 
oe ‘urnished for, Special Prices on a lot vf Stock we are closing out, Send for 

* io . > of Goods at Special Prices. 
1 order to close q skly 3 Sections P 

while they lant os wget od pnd iad offer some good Sections, for the next 30 days, or 


35.000 7 : White Sections, 44x44. 
o, ‘-to-ft. at these low prices —1,000 for $1.75; 2.000 for $3.00; 5,000 for $7.00 


eth TRIANGULAR-TOP FRAMES. 
é also have a stock of Triangular Top Langstroth Frames at these Special prices: 
100 for $1.00; 300, $2.70; 500, $4.00; 1000, $7.00. 

't orders of 85 or less, at this Branch. please add 25c. for cartage. Catalogue Free. 


The A. I. ROOT CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Geo. W. ¥« 
. . » ‘ 2 
rk, Mer. Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


MUTH'S nornr sxraacroz | A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


Cold-Blast Smokers, 119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land; good house; excellent well. 


Early Queens—Tested, $1.50 ; Untested, 


75e. E. L. CARKINGTON, 
11A4t PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 








On al freigt 








. Square Glass Honey Jars, Etec. 

~ Cireulars, apply to Cuas. F. MuTH & Son. 

sed iooman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 





Question -~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


Sede dk ae Vel tal Mal a8 eS PRS 





SON NF FRILL OO ROI ON Le ee 


Better Marketing of Honey. 
Query 7.—Along the line of marketing the 
honey crop, what are the most needful re- 
quirements now, in order that producers may 
realize better financial results ?—CALIF. 





Jas. A. Stone—I give it up. 

W. G. Larrabee—Higher prices. 

R. L. Taylor—Selling the honey crop 
in the home market. 

B. Taylor—To sell in your home mar- 
ket, direct to consumers. 

J. A. Green—Better quality, and bet- 
ter methods of marketing. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Perhaps a better 
quality of extracted honey. 

H. D. Cutting—I don’t know, unless it 
is a *‘change of Administration.” 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Co-operation—in 
packing, in transportation, in selling. 


E. France—When we have honey we 
use barrels holding 360 pounds each. 


J. M. Hambaugh—Create an appetite 
for honey, by pushing sales in every 
home. 


Rev. M. Mahin—Have a good article, 
neatly put up, and sell at and near 
home. 

W. R. Graham—For the retail market, 
neatness is the first essential, small 
packages, al] neat and new. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—Full co-operation 
among producers; I believe that, aided 
by our journals. This is practicale. 

Mrs. L. Harrison — Cultivate their 
home market. Use honey in tbeir fami- 
lies, in lieu of sugar syrups, as far as 
practicable. 

C. H. Dibbern—The best comb honey 
now appearing onthe market is hard to 
improve on, but much that is offered is 
still put up in a careless, slovenly way. 


Pp. H. Elwood—A good knowledge of 
the honey-yield in the different sections 
of our country, together with a knowl- 
edge of the cost of producing honey, and 
co-operation in marketing. 

Emerson T. Abbott—Pluck, energy, 
push, keenness of perception, and a feel- 
ing that you are able to take care of 
yourself without any help from the law 
or your neighbors, provided you are let 
alone. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Salesmen at 
home. You need some one who will talk 
to your neighbors and get them to eat 
honey. You have no idea, till you try, 
of the sales that can be effected bya 
live peddler. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—If producers will 
counsel together instead of under-selling 
each other, then make consignments of 
carefully graded honey to honest dealers 
who are responsible, they can do much 
toward bettering said results. 

Allen Pringle—**The most needful re- 
quirements” are: First, put nothing on 
the market but good, pure, ripe honey, 
cleanly and tidily put up; second, let 
every bee-keeper work up the home 
market for all it is worth, instead of 
shipping his honey off to some commis- 





sion man; third, diminish the cost of 
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production by applying the highest 
science and the best art to the business, 
for this is tantamount to increasing the 
price. 

Eugene Secor—Don’t neglect the home 
market to send your honey to large 
cities. California honey is now selling 
in my local market at one cent less than 
my own. Who realizes the most profit 
from its production, myself or the other 
fellow ? 


J. E. Pond—I don’t know anything in 
regard to this matter, as I don’t produce 
any honey to sell. My ideais, however, 
that the requirements are: The best 
honey, in well-filled sections, carefully 
cleaned, and sent to the market in at- 
tractive form. If this won’t sell honey 
nothing will. 


G. M. Doolittle—Legislation in favor 
of the producers of wealth instead of 
trusts, combines, and monopolies. The 
trouble is not that the price of honey is 
too low, but that what we haveto buy 
with our honey is too high, or out of pro- 
portion. Legislation is all in favor of 
the plutocrats or parasites, and against 
the producers of wealth. 


G. W. Demaree—The most needed 
thing I know of is a great deal of energy 
to improve the ‘‘home market” for 
honey. As long as nearly all the honey 
is crowded into the city markets its 
price will decline. I have a friend who 
markets neariy his whole crop of honey 
from a spring wagon in the country and 
small villages, at a price from 30 to 50 
per cent. above the quoted city markets. 


Convention Notices. 


TEXAS.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ con- 
vention will be held on April 1 and 2, 1896. 
All bee-keepers are invited. 

.. Blossom, Tex, W. H. WHITE, Sec. 


F UrAn.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their semi-annual meeting in Room 
54, City and County Building, Salt Lake City, 
Apr. 6, 1896, at10 a.m. Allareinvited. “In 
union is strength. By industry we thrive.” 
Come, and bring your friends, and enjoy a 
good time. A full program in the interest of 
the industry will be presented. The Associa- 
tion needs your aid; then let every one do his 
full duty for our own interest and self-pres- 
ervation. Geo. E, DUDLEY, Sec. 
Provo, Utah, 


7 > < 


Ready Mixed Paints.—There was 
a time when people supposed that good 
paint could only be produced by the use of 
whitelead and oil. That argument is still 
driven with considerable force by many 
painters, because it is profitable for them 
to do so. The Ingersoll’s Liquid Rubber 
Paints are much cheaper and are guaran- 
teed to be the best and most durable that 
money will buy. These paints are free 
from the objections of ‘chalking’ and 
will not scale or fade. They are sold 
largely all over the country. To all those 
wishing to inform themselves on this mat- 
ter, we suggest that they correspond with 
O. W. Ingersoll, of the Patron’s Paint 
Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., whose advertise- 
ment is on another page. 


= > Sr + 


Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 50 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 


be sent free with first order. 


VEGETABLE and FLO 





c i 
Set ¥—10 elegant prot 


E—2 pkts choice Flower Seeds, sorts Sie 
F—10tragrant c arnation Pinks, 10 sorts, 5c 
G—0 Prize Chrysanthemums, 10 sorts, ie 
H—isuperb French Cannas, 4 sorts, Oe 

10 large flowered Geraniums, 10 sorts, He 
L.— 0 fine :Gladioll, all flowering bulbs. Se 
N—10 Tuberoses, d suble sorts all flowering, We 
O—10 flowering plants all different, He 
P—4é hardy ornamental Shrubs, 6 sorts, SNe 

ti h: urdy Climbing Vines, 6 sorts, ae 
U—2 elegant Palms, strong plants, 2 sorts, We 


One-half each of any two sets 0c., any 3 sets $1.25, 5 sets $2.00. 
Everything of the best for LAWN, CONSERVATORY, PARK, ORCHARD, VINEYARD and GARDEN. 
1000 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box2i9 Painesville, 0. 


42nd YEAR. 


5Oc Trial Sets tr 


By mall postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
by the letters and the numbers from this advertisement NO 
ductory sets, notin catalogue, an Elegant Annual of 168 pages, wh), 

if none of these sets suit you and you wan core 
in our line 4 nd for CAT pta>t TE FREE. About 60 iret devoted bog 


balance to the CREAM OF we E FRUITS 
are all thrifty and well rooted, 


se blooming Roses,including one of the new famous Crimson Kambler 
B—16 pkts choice v egetable Seeds, 1 sorts and 1 pkt. of our new Goiden Hubbard Squash 


March is 


Order 
» 28 these are int 


tany 


VER SE ad 70 to P NTS 
Trees and plants in | ond — 
Try them. S 


FRUIT TREES, ETC. MAIL SIZE, 
Set 103—8 Peaches, 4 sorts, 
104—8 Apple. 4 sorts. 
105—2 Pear, 2 sorts. 2 Cherry, 2 sorts, 
106 4; Grapes, 3 sorts, 
107—0 Grapes, all Concord 
108 —-4 Gooseberries, 4 sorts, 
109 —10 Currants, 3 sorts, 
110-8 Raspberries, 5 sorts, 
111— Strawberries, 5 sorts, 


29 CREENHOUSES. 














Is the name of the Hive you want. 
LIST now ready. Send stamp and get valuable 
paper on WINTERING BEES. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTE Eggs from fine bird 
only $1.00 for 13. 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo, 


PRICE. 








WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


The best on ne badiien Singth. Horse high, 

Overso Styles Bull strong, Pig and C hicken 

io Youcan make from 4Q 

60 rods per day for from 

14 to 22c. a Rod. 

14 to eS: 3. Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 

=)Ridgeville, = Indiana. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Michigan Grown Plants are the Best. 


BUBACH, PARKER EARLE, HAVERLAND, WAR- 
FIELD AND JESSIE. 
Vigorous Plants of the above well-known va- 
rieties, shipped direct from the Nursery— 
Lake View Fruit Farm, Gibson, Mich, 100, 
$1.00; 200, $1.50, postage paid. Special price 
on large quantities. Address, 
CHAS. N. TRIVESS, Manager, 
635 Chicago Stock Exchange, - CHICAGo, ILL. 
6E4t Mention tne American Bee Journai. 





Wy gaaee—5; a young man (23) a posi- 
tion in a good apiary, or apiary and small 
fruit or gardening business combined, prefer- 
ably South and near this State, for the coming 
season. Has already had good experience 
with bees, and is willing, serviceable, and ac- 
tive. Would appreciate a good home anda 
generous employer. Is an experienced clerk, 
with good reterences. Address, 
6E4t Cc. C. DOORLY, Alphin, Va. 


. . Inala; —We will sell, the 
Bees, Queens, Nuclei coming season, S00 
Two-Frame Nuclei, with a Choice Warranted 
Queen, at $2.50 each. Special prices on large 
orders furnished. LEININGER BROS 


6Etf Fr. JENNINGS, OHIO. 


Cheap for Cash—-ITALIAN BEES 


In 1i0-frame [size 914x17%] hive, $4. 
Queens, $1.50. Address. 
oTTro KLEINOW, 
122 Military Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
12E3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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HATCH Chickens &Y STEAM: 


With the MODEL 


Ss imple. Perfect, 





ess ful 
priced 
ase Hatcher | ae 
| GEO. HL. STA 

114 tot 228. 6th St. Quine y. 1. 





















INCUBATORS 


Our 160 page, finely illustrated 

Combin oultry Guide and 

Catalogne will will teil —s what you 
w know a 


- PROFITS IN POULTRY 
We manufacture a complete line of Incubators,? 
Brooders and Poultry Appliances. Guide and Cata-} 
logue 10c, (stamps or silver) Worth one Dollar. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Uo., Quincy, Lils 


38E15t 















Please mention this Journal. 





The Rural Kansan 


Is an Agricultural Journal for the busy farm- 
er. lt embraces Bee-Keeping and every de- 
partment of industry connected with the 
farm. 30 cts. a year, monthly. Sample Free 


fine ot Migginsville Bee-Supplies yc. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


IENRY L. MILLER, , 
355 Shawnee Ave., TOPEKA, KAN 


1A13t Mention the American Bee Journa. 


NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


CUIDE showing colored plate of chickens 
in natural colors. Finest book ever pub- 
lished. Almost 10) pages, Tells al! about 
Poultry for Profit or Pleasure. Price only Lic. 


> JOHN BAUSGHER, JR.. Box 94 Freeport, Ills 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Ean 


af SURPRISE { 
COLLECTION 


jj Special OFFER 


Made to secure 5 
New Che : 
new cus- - 
tomers. 8 PK6S. Seeds sure t ) 
&) grow and blossom i0 t 
& Postpaid fer...... C S. 
varieties:—Pansy 50 colors, Phlox 20 varieties, 
4 15 finest shades, Petunia 12 latest colors, Balsa 
10 grand sorts, Pop; py 10-elegant shades, Mie —? 
ette, sweet,very fragrant, and E verblooming 5 
Alyssum, oye js 8 
E. U. Kimbark, Evanston, Tll., writes: “4 
pleasure to plant Buckbee’s Seeds—they alwayé t 
grow.’” 2 Add three cents extra to cover Pe 
ace and receive New Instructive and Beaut i ; 
Seed and Plant Book. | 
H. Ww. BUCEBEE, ; 
P. O. BUS LL. 
Rockford Seed Farms, ROCKFORD, I 
Se ee 


Mention the American Bee Journal 
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” 
aur “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED SeINTS 


ESALE PRIC ES, Delivered FREE - 
fe Mouse, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and cle phen 
profits. In use 54 Y orp eT Gone, & Farmers’ 
ia Le Js Piya St, Brnige, A 


Mention tw American Bee Journ’, | 


ee 
The new drouth-resistin 
KAFFIR CORN wonder ; yields 60 to 0 
bushels to the acre. Better than corn for 
stock and poultry. Will grow anywhere. Raise 
your own seed. Write for information and 
prices. Sample ° ‘Genuine Fox Brand,” plen- 
ty to plant 2000 "i ft., with directions. for 
nine 2-ct. stamps. HERMAN & WHITE, 
; 655 Otto Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





WHEN ANSWERING 








e Fe bruary Hustler gives a view of a five acre 
«... y Pa rk, Fenced with Page, from which over two 
thousand fine birds were shipped last fall. Send for 


free Copy. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


Better than 10 °\o Discount ! 


By comparing the following with the custom- 
ary prices of Foundation they will be found 
to be better than a 10 % discount, Prices are 
f.o. b., cut to any size. 
COMB FOUNDATION. 
lb 5h 10 25D 





Heavy or Medium..... 45e 42c 40c 38c 
Light vostoereees chun Jaan | a ae 
Thin vesevececesceese-bO00 *400 476 450 
Extra Thin......  .....85¢0 54¢ 52c 50c 


Samples Free. Watch this advertisement for 


changes. Better buy now. before prices ad- 
vance. BEESWAX—30e cash, 32c trade, de- 
livered. Hives, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., 
always in stock. PRICES are _—*. * <otmed 
before the rush. w. J. FIN 
11 Atf SP RINGFIELD. Tis. 
Venti ; 


6 ARRTCON, BEE IOWA 
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INCUBATOR 

magnificent 
i new catalogue 
Sep eiving full i 


— formation re- 
garding artificial 
atching & Brooding 

and treatise on pou 


= try raising sent for 4c 
=) stamps, Circular free. 









Write now, 

Des Moines 

tnecubator Co, 
besMoines,la 





Box 78 
11A9t 
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California # 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample C Jopy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. N FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BeeSupplies 


Largest Stock 
and Greatest 
Variety inthe 
West. BEST 
Goodsat Low- 
EST prices. (at. 

of 80 pages FREE. 


E TCE RED OAK, OWA. 


Mention the posers Mee Bee aeoaek. 12E8t 


















General Items. 


Tee Ae Nana Nat tal Me mus ne” 


A North Dakota Report. 


The season of 1895 was not as good for 
honey asthe year before. We had very 
little if any basswood bloom, our white 
clover killed out considerable a year ago 
this winter, and we did not have as good a 
fall flow of honey as then. I went into 
winter quarters a year ago last fall with 5 
colonies, came through with 4, bought 2 
more last spring, and went into winter 
quarters this winter (in the cellar) with 23 
colonies. I run for increase of stock in- 
stead of honey, and took off something over 
150 pounds of extracted honey, and two 
supers of comb honey. I had several colo- 
nies rather light for winter, but all are 
alive yet, andif they go through whole, I 
shall think that I have pretty nearly solved 
the wintering problem, and will probably 
give another statement sometime. 

Fargo, N. Dak.. Feb. 6. J. B. Jupp. 


—_- 








The ‘‘Dovetailed’”’ Corner Again. 


I desire to make a correction of some er- 
rors made by the manufacturers of apiar- 
ian supplies in calling part of their goods 
by the wrong name, in the method they 
use in putting them together. Expert fore- 
men and skilled mechanics use four princi- 
pal methods in putting two pieces of 
dressed lumber together to form a corner 
at right angles, viz.: 1st. Rabbeted corner; 
2nd, Mitered corner; 3rd. Interwoven-Tenon 
corner; and 4th, Dovetailed corner. Meth- 
ods ist. 2nd and 3rd depend entirely upon 
the nails to hold the corner together, while 
method No. 4 will hold itself together by 
the use of a little glue, or a few small nails 
to hold the dovetail in place. The strongest 
and best of the four, different plans is the 
dovetailed corner, and part of the manu- 
facturers of hives and sections put much 
stress on the word ‘dovetail,’ and call 
their hives and sections ‘* dovetailed ’’ hives 
and dovetailed sections. whereas, the way 
they are now putting them together there 
is no dovetail about them. 


I now suggest that the manufacturers of 
hives and sections drop the word ‘ dove- 
tail,’ and use in its place ‘‘interwoven- 
tenon’’ hives, and interwoven-tenon sec- 
tions, or block-cornered hives and block- 
cornered sections. By doing so it will save 
being smiled at by men that understand 
the different methods and names used in 
putting two pieces of dressed plank to- 
gether to form a corner at ~~ angles. 

Clintonville, Ohio. . H. Cog. 


[This is a matter that has been mentioned 
many times in print and elsewhere, but as 
all have come to use the word ‘* dovetail ”’ 
in connection with hives and sections, and 
thoroughly understand it, it would seem 
hardly necessary to make the effort to 
change to what would undoubtedly be a 
little more correct. There are many mis- 
nomers in the world, but they have come 
to be so well understood that to endeavor 
to correct them would be almost a hopeless 
task.—EDIToRs. | 


————__ + -—» 





From ‘‘Mountain View Apiary.” 


Mr. Epiror:—I am not qualified to give 
instruction in bee-lore, and if I were, the 
galaxy of writers whose articles fill your 
columns would certainly make it unneces- 
sary formetodo so. But I sometimes see 
under the heading, ‘‘General Items,” let- 
ters that while they contain no instruction, 
are very interesting— they ina sense gather 
the family of ‘ bee-people’’ nearer to- 
gether, and as bees flourish best in the 
cluster, when it is cold, so perhaps may the 
bee-masters. 

With this thought as a motive, I senda 
brief description of our plantation. We 
















FRUIT 


ISUCCESSFUL FRU" nc 


SPRAY THEIR TREES. 


THE DEMING SPRAY PUMPS 
ARE THE “WORLD'S BEST” 
Send for complete catalogue and treatise on 
spraying, mailed FREE. The DEMING CO. 
Penton & Hubbell. Salem, Ohio. 









cago. 
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The Patent Wood-Veneer Foundation, 


Bee-keepers should give it a test, and my All- 
Wax Foundation. I will guarantee there is no 
better made. Now is the the time to send wax 
to be worked up. Send for Samples and Cata- 
log with low prices. Wax wanted at 29c cash. 

AUG, WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 
12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal. 
WHOLESALE 


COMB FOUNDATION “ina‘temrstn. 


Are you going to buy Foundation for Cash, or 
have you Wax to sell or trade tor Foundation 
and other Supplies ? Have you 25 lbs. or more 
of Wax that you want made into Foundation ? 
If so, do not fail to write me for samples and 
prices. I make a specialty of working up Wax 
y the lb.,and do it very cheap during = 
winter. Beeswax wan at all times. 
GUs DITTMER, AUGUSTA, wis. 
Reference—Augcusta Bank. 16Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacture 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 


Mention the American Bee Journai 


$3.00 Worth for $2.00 ! 


Until further notice, we propose to give you 
a chance to get sone good readinpg-matter for 
the long winter evenings, at half price. 


Send us $2.00, ind we will mail you your 
choice of $2.00 worth of the following book- 
lets, and also cre lit your subscription to the 
American Bee Journal for one year: 











Poultry for Market and Profit. . ee, 
Our Poultry Doctor sticesen Ge 
Aucmere for Market and Profit.. er 

Capons and Caponizing Se 
Rural Life.. sce BOO 
Preparation ot ‘Honey for the Market. .. 10c¢ 

Bee-Pasturage a Necessity..... .. eS 
Hive I Use, by Doolittle.................... 5¢ 
Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard... ...... ..... 25e 
Foul Brood, by Kohnke .................... 25e¢ 
Foul Brood, by Cheshire. .. 10¢e 
Bee- Keeping tor Profit, by ‘Dr. Tinker .... 25c 
Kendall's Horse-Book—Eng or German... 25c 
Silo and Silage, by Prof. Cook ...... veces BOC 
Hand-Book of Health. by Dr. Foote.... 25¢ 
Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush..... 35e 
Potato Culture. by Terry...... asi nite oon ee 
Carp Culture, by Root & Finne y. : .. 40¢ 
Strawberry C ulture, by Terry & Root..... 40c 
Bienen Kultur. by Newman {[German].... 40¢ 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping | Pierce]. 50c 
Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry Alley. 50c 
Advanced Bee-Culture. by Hutchinson... 50¢ 
5 Honey as Food and Medicine ............ 25¢ 


GEORGI, W. YORK & co., 
Cc HICAGO, ILLS. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at HRoot’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free 


‘ r 
162 Mass. ave, Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 











Khe Mive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It details 
bis management of bees, and his methods for the 
eroduction of honey Price, 5 cents 
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Willow-Herb, White Sage, Basswood 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


—For Sale.— 

We have made arrangements whereby we 
furnish Willow - Herb or White Sage 
Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago. at these prices: 1 can, 
ina case,8 cents per pound; 2 cans in one 
case, 7% cents. 

The Basswood Honey is all in kegs 
holding 170 pounds, net. It is a very superior 
quality, and the prices are: 1 keg, 8% cents 
per pound ; 2 kegs or more, 8 cents. 

Cash MUST accompany each order. 

ee A sample of either kind of honey will 
be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We 
guarantee purity. and that what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


IF YOU WANT THE 


—BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“"-Bae-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


OUR POULTRY ANNUAL 
jee Sand Book of Valuable Recipes, 64 large 


Db: pages, contains 8 beautiful colored plates 
Dy 
ap) =, 
ye 4 APA 
Pl 












of fowls, gives description and prices of 
45 varieties,with important hints on care 
of poultry, and pages of recipes of great 
value to everyone. Finest Poultry Book 





a c< published for 1896. Postpaid only 10 cts, 
, Cc. N. Bowers, Box 24, Dakota, Ill 
52A13 Mention the Amerwun Bee vor we 





TAKE NOTICE! 


Bzrere placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
¥rames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, WIS. 


“MONEY [S96 
ror BustNess, |TALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. BROWN, AU SUSTA 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


CARLOADS 


<f~ 











Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 


ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 


4 and Everything used in the 
Fe - ba Bee-Industry. 

bo M4 I want the name and address 
< ii.. of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
Leen ~~ fea. No reason why you can- 
“=== ~~ not do business with me. I have 


Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 

a good Water-Power Factory and hnow how 

torunit. Iam supplying Dealers as well as 

consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 

logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
» RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIs. 


Mention the American Bee 10vTatr 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of ‘the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo 
Mention the American Bee Journat, 











(Andrews & Weeks) call our place, ‘‘ Moun- 
tain View Apiary.’’ We are situated ona 
tableland about 1,000 feet above the Santa 
Ana river, commanding a view of the 
river and its valley. the valleys and moun- 
tains beyond. that delights the eyes of all 
beholders. We have two out-apiaries—one 
up the the river two miles, the other down 
four miles—all three face the river, and are 
backed by lofty and almost inacessible 
mountains. 

One year ago we had about 300 colonies 
distributed among the three apiaries, but 
almost all of them were weak, and out of 
spirits on account of the very discouraging 
conditions of the previous year. We sold 
48,000 pounds of honey of a high grade, and 
held over 4,000 pounds as capital for a bad 
season, should there be one. 

On Feb. 1 we had about 190 colonies in 
the home apiary, and 180 and 90 respect- 
ively in the out-apiaries; every colony in a 
prosperous condition, each having stores 
enough on hand to take it through an East- 
ern winter. 

In November, 1895, we put all down into 
asingle story, except about 50, that were 
too populous to be crowded into a house 
of one room, but now many of them are 
storing new honey so fast, and filling the 
brood-chamber so rapidly, that we expect 
by March 1, or sooner, to commence put- 
ting on the supers again. Soif Nature is 
kind to us, furnishing the requisite amount 
of moisture, we expect to bave some honey 
to place upon the market early in the sea- 
son. Up tothis date, however, we have 
had about two inches of rain, and are wait- 
ing for the other 15 or 16 with what patience 
and resignation we can command, but in 
the meantime we are not taking any orders, 
and if the near future does not develop con- 
siderable moisture, I fear we shall have 
bees to sell instead of honey. 

The flora of this locality is all that the 
most fastidious bee, or sanguine bee-mas- 
ter, could desire; but in this land of ever- 
lasting sunshine, it often fails to materalize, 
on account of too much sunshine and too 
little dampness. 

We are delighted te see that Rambler has 
commenced a series in the American Bee 
Journal. While 1 would not even intimate 
that our Bee Journal can be improved, but 
certainly among the other good things 
found in its columns Rambler's can come in 
on the principle that we cannot have too 
much of that which is good. 

Orange, Calif., Feb.2. G.W. WereEks. 


-_ we - lO 


Don’t Eat in Winter Confinement. 


I asked for a test of this question, anda 
report of same through the columns of the 
Bee Journal some two months ago, and yet 
see no reply. 

After receiving the offer of such a valua- 
ble premium from Mr. Heise, on page 718 
(1895), I then set in with great eagerness 
for the prize, and on Nov. 10 I selected a 
colony on the summer stands, and weighed 
it carefully. It weighed just 50 pounds. 
Being a box-hive I fixed it so I could weigh 
it handily with a pair of true 50 pound 
scales. l have weighed that hivesome 12 
times in the last two months—it is just two 
months to-day since I commenced the test 
—and in that time my bees have had four 
flights, and to-day they weigh just 48 
pounds. I weighed each time when I saw 
that they were going to have a flight, and 
in the evening after flight, and found, to 
my satisfaction; that all that was lost was 
lost in the flight, with and by the so-called 
‘*dysentery.”’ 

Now I say, if two months holds good and 
proves that bees do not eat in close winter 
confinement, why won't three or four 
months do thesame? It will, and if Mr. 
Heise will watch his bees, he will find out 
to his satisfaction that the 25 to 30 pounds 
of honey that each of his colonies makes 
away with, is during the warm days in the 
spring, long before there is any bloom to 
gather honey from. This is my particular 
time to give my bees attention, and to feed, 
if I see they need it. 

I have never Jost but few bees in winter— 
I never think of wintering them except on 





March 19. 








The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 
Or Manual of the Apiary, 


By Pror. A. J. Coox. 
This 15th and latest edition of Prof. 



































4 see Cook's 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to giye 


away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite yp. 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to. 
day. Fullysillustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author jg also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re. 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper jg 
tully equipped, or his library complete, with. 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


For Two New Subscribers and 
Your Own Renewal. 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal and your own renewal (with 33,00). 
and we will mail you a copy of Prof. Cook's 
book FREE as a premium. and also a copy of 
the 160-page ** Bees and Honey”’ to each New 
Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone is $1.25, 
or we club it.with the Bee Journal fora year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new _ subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
book as u premium. Let everybody try for it 
Will you have one ? 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
your order. Price-List Free. 


8A26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Vention, the American Lee vourna 








Standard Breeds I! 
trated & fully dese 
in my new Poultry Be 
Reliable informatio 

ultrymen & inte 
uyers. Good stoc 
& Geese; also She 
Ponies, Send 6c in stamps 


E. 8. COOK, Box27, Huntley, I 
4A13t 
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ORIGINAL pose 
BINGHAM =P 


SMOKERS 


Wonderful 
Record ! 


PAT. 1879.0 


HAVE LASTED 17 
YEARS. 


—BEST ON EARTH. 
Always Give Perfect Satisfaction. 


My cool Wire Handle and Bent Nose 
were patented 1892, are the original. 
my best invention since my open or dl 
rect draft Patent. 1878, that revolu- 
tionized Bee-Smokers. My Handle and 
Nose Patent bent all the other smoker » 
noses. None but Bingham Smokers 
have all the best improvements. If 
you buy genuine Bingham Smo- 
kers and Honey-Knives you will ° 
never regret it. The “ Doctor,”’ 4-!nch 
larger than any other smoker on the 
market—3%-inch stove. by mail, $1.50 

Conqueror, 3 ** “6 “ 1.10 

Large, 2%-in. * 

Plain, fin. “ 

Little Wonder, 2-in., wt. 10 oz. 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knives, 80 cents, 
T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 

TAtf Mention the Bee Journ’! 


WAX AX RAR IR IR WE IK AE 
write to any of ou! 


ordering, or asking about the _—_ 
offered, will please state that they ** 
the Advertisement in this paper: 
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1896. 

. «ummer stands, and giving them the 
- or attention at the proper time, and I 
Pt very much if there is — ! other plan 
eng beat it. It seems that is their 
tha 


ature, bas been their habit, and the do 
never successfully in the timber high up 
nega often with a large hole below, but 


in a tree, : : 
he : ee well to closing all air-spaces above 


ae have said before, my experience 1s 
<elf-experience, as the saying 1s. It a 
me nothing, still I value it highly. 4 we 
the Bee Journal, and don’t think — o 
without it. Now, in conclusion, I will say 
to Mr. Heise: Come over and bring the 
jic-tail with you, but divide the red apple 
petween yourself and your children ; keep 
the two pieces of chalk to write upon the 
wall that bees do not eat while confined in 
winter quarters. ANDREW COTTON. 
Pollock, Mo. 








_—- 


Extracting-Combs and Tar Paper. 


| have been requested to say whether ex- 
tracting-combs protected from moths with 
tar paper by the method I described on 
page 113, would cause the first honey ex- 
tracted from them to taste of tar; and if 


the bees will work as well in such combs. I 
think the bees would work in them just as 
well, but I believe the first extracting from 
such combs would taste of the tar, although 
I cannot say from actual experience, for 
while some years I produce a good deal of 


extracted honey, I have never had any ex- 
tracting-combs to preserve, for I only ex- 
tract unfinished sections, and from the 
brood-nests in the fall,and in the latter 
case the combs are returned to the bees, 
and they are fed sugar syrup with which to 
fill them up again for winter stores. 
C. DAVENPORT. 
Southern Minnesota. 





—_—_ — 


‘“‘Only a Cold.” . 


I'm just of the skirmish line of what 
portended a serious case of pneumonia. 
And you need waste no sympathies ona 
person who knows so well the certain ten- 
dencies of lung fever, and is so careless re- 
garding precautions for its prevention, or 
even proper care when the symptoms are 
strong upon him. No; I say that a person 
who knows better, and is heedless of con- 
sequences, deserves a lesson—and I’ve just 
hada goodone! It’s the same old story 
with which we tickle our big conceits— 
“only acold.’’ Yes, that’s it. And *‘ colds” 
are just the accidents that more often bring 
us into close relations with the undertaker. 
Then, too, itis not always possible to de- 
termine where the results of lung fever are 
going to end. Certainly, one’s lungs are 
never again so strong as before the attack, 
and often enough it lays broad foundations 
for consumption. 

The wise will take timely care of a 
“cold.” Dr. PErRo. 

100 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





Wintering Bees—Selling Honey. 


January 24 being a beautiful, springlike 
day, 1 went into the apiary, and seeing the 
entrances of some of the hives indicated a 
lack of scavengers, I thought I would turn 
- and help, so I got two bottom-boards (as 


ave two sizes of hives, the double and 
single walled). 


~ I took a camp stool and set 


just back of the hive, puffed a little 
smoke in if the bees were cross, put the 
hiveon the stool, and the extra bottom- 
board where the hive was, lifted the hive 
off its bottom-board and put it on the new 
one, then cleaned off the bees and cappings 
from the other, and used it in like manner 
ow tie next, and so on throughout the 
In some hives you will find over a pint, 
others not over a dozen bees; at the same 
time you can determine the condition of 
each hive. Some of mine were apparently 
meg as in the fall, while some were 
very light, but on opening the lightest I 
_.Urprised to find ample stores to last 
until spring; then if it is cold and wet I 








will put on the supers and feed them with 
the unfinished sections that I saved for 
that purpose, if they need it. They are un- 
protected on the summer stands, with 
sealed covers, that is, if they wished to seal 
them, but I find some colonies have not 
theirs sealed, which gives ample upper 
ventilation, I think, to satisfy the greatest 
stickler for that hobby. 


Our honey crop here was very short, only 
200 pounds from 64 colonies—on account of 
drouth and a forest fire, which burned 
everything green. - 


I sell finished sections, regardless of 
color, for 25 cents retail, 20 cents wholesale ; 
extracted 15 cents per pound, and in %%- 
pound bottles for 15 cents, }¢-pounds, 10 
cents; in Mason jars, 50 cents. How is 
that for a home market ? The very thought 
of a commission dealer makes me tired. I 
sell my honey, or! keep it, and would if I 
had tons of it. No, no commission in mine, 
if you please. I would not insult the bees 
by selling their hard earnings for 3 cents 
per pound by the barrel. When it comes 
to selling it at 3,4 or 5 cents per pound, I 
would convert it into vinegar or wine, or 
whatever you chouse to call the product, 
and get at the rate of 16 cents per pound in 
that way. I know Iam poor, but I allow no 
man to rob me on the commission plan, 
not if I know it. E. PRICHARD. 

Port Norris, N. J., Jan. 27. 


OB 6 AR BA AMA M. 6 Ad ee Be ee 


Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO. Itt... Mar. 13.—White clover and 
basswood comb is sought after in preference 
to any other, and commands a better price 
and now sells at 15c. for clover and 15@l4c, 
for basswood. Other white comb honey sells 
at 11@12c.; dark, 8@9c. amber, 9@10c., and 
very slow of sale. Extracted is unusually 
duil, with large amounts on sale. White clo- 
ver and linden, 6@7c.; dark and amber grades, 


44%@5c. 
eeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA., Mar, 6,—Honey has 
been selling freely, there being considerable 
call for comb honey, and the war in Cuba has 
made extracted honey sell to the baking trade 
who previously used Cuba honey. We quote: 
Fancy comb. 15c.; fair to good, 11@13.; fair, 
9c. xtracted. 44@5%c.; pure white clover. 
10c. Beeswax, 30c. Ww. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Market quiet. 
White comb in fair demand at 11@14c. ery 
little demand for buckwheat comb at 8@9c 
Extracted selling fairly well, principally Cal- 
ifornia, at 54%@5%c., and some buckwheat 
moving at 4@4%c.; Southern, 50@55c. per 
gallon; white clover and basswood, 54%@6c. 

Beeswax unchanged. H. B. & 8. 


CINCINNATI, O., Mar. 7.—Demand is fair 
for choice comb honey, at 12@14c.in a job- 
bing way. Extracted is slow at 4@7c. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. C.F.M.&8 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Mar. 8.—The demand 
for comb and extracted is fair. We quote: 
No. 1 white, 1-lbs.. 13@14c.; No. 2, 11@12c.; 
No. 1 amber, 10@1l1c.; No. 2, 8@10c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5%@6c.; amber, 5@5%c. 

Beeswax, 20@25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fils. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 
ETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
saeanicns 120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
©. C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, L[lls. 
Cuas. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohic. 
C. Ff, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Personat MENTION. 





Hon. J. M. HampBauGu, of Southern Cali- 
fornia, wrote us as follows, March 4: ‘We 
have had uncomfortable weather the last 
three days, but just what we have been 
praying for, viz.: RAIN—about 214 inches 

aving fallen the last 36 hours. But it is 
cold and windy. There is lots of snow on 
the mountains. These rains insure a honey 
crop for 1896.” 


Dr. MILLER AND FaMILy have all been 
suffering from severe attacks of Mr. Grippe. 
We could sympathize with them exactly, 
for we had a tussle with the fellow, our- 
selves, and know just how he tries to 
‘““down”’ his victims. At last accounts, all 
our Marengo friends were ‘‘on the im- 
prove.’’ Good for them. Hope they’ll 
come off victorious. 


Epitor Hurcurnson is giving his readers 
a whole lot of * Pringleism’’ nowadays, via 
hygienic living, Wonder why he doesn’t 
make that a ‘special topic.’’ Surely, ’tis 
of sufficient importance. Mr. Pringle seems 
to know how to get well and keep well. 
But if all followed Mr. P.’s good advice, 
what would become of all the M. D.’s? 
Probubly they’d have to do like editors— 
look out for themselves. 


Mr. E. B. Weep, the inventor of the new- 
process foundation, made us avery short 
but pleasant call last week. He was on his 
way to the Dadants, to set up machinery 
built by The A. I. Root Co., for making the 
new-process foundation. We understand 
that Mr. Weed has one or more inventions 
that promise to make some big strides in 
beedom. Of course this *‘ Weed ”’ is not the 
ordinary, useless kind, but a valuable spe- 
cies, and will doubtless impress his worth 
upon the industry of apiculture in a lasting 
and beneficial way. 


Geo. W. Bropspeck, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., wrote thus on Mar. 3: ** Unheralded 
and unbeknown to the weather prophet, it 
began raining this morning, und should we 
at this late day be so fortunate as to have 
much rain, we Californians will be very 
happy, indeed, for such an incident has not 
happened in this country since 1884, when, 
during the month of March, there was a 
percipitation of over 17 inches, resulting in 
an unusually good honey-year. We'll hold 
our breath now until we see what this 
month brings for us in 1896.”’ 


Catalogs for 1896.—We have re- 
ceived the following Catalogs, Price-Lists. 
etc., a copy of which may be obtained up- 
on application, always being careful to say 
you saw their advertisement in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal: 


Gus Dittmer, Augusta, Wis. — Comb 
Foundation and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


E. H. Cook, Huntley, Ill.—Silverwood 
Poultry and Stock Farm. 


I. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y.—Apiarian Supplies, Bees and 


Queens. 
HONE We have a large amount of Pure 
H No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 


NEED Of those great honey-producing plants 
47 —Alfalfa and Cleome or Rocky Moun- 
tain Honey-Plant. Alfalfa seed at 7 cts. a lb. 


Boss bee-escape Le poem the best, sim- 
.) 5) JOY p 


est and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 50 cts, It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are yo for the 
) . ‘ iva With double -case 
Ferguson Patent Hive Super and Wicket- 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. Address, 

EK. S. LOVESY & CO., 

355 6th East 8t.. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
saention the American Bee Journal. 9Atf 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (56 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 
Rk TS A great reduction in Prices on 
 Hivesand Sections. Other bar- 

(i DS gains in Apiarian Supplies. State 
what you need and we will give 

you low prices. 36-p. Catalogue Free. 


JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
hhention the American Bee Journa 4A26t 


e e _ 
Queen-Clipping Device 
oe) ‘ 
I want the address of all who clip Queens 
and have even the least trouble either in 
eatching or holding them while they are be- 
ing clipt. I have invented a Device by 
which it is IMPOSSIBLE to injure a Queen ei- 
ther in catching or clipping, unless it is done 
purposely. With it they are caught and clipt 
any way desired almost instantly. One does 
not have to touch the Queen with his hands, 
whatever. Price, postpaid, 50 cts. Send for 
Free Circular. Cc. MONETTE, 
6Atf CHATFIELD, Fillmore Co., MINN 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


I ARISE 


7 | et x to the readers 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices ’, 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box #600 








Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
l untested queen. 100 
: = queens 550 
2 > o 1000 
t ‘vested meen... $1 5 
3 ueens. 3 50 
: sone tested queen 2\») 
“ Queens 4'0 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing +4) 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST. 50) 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucieus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 





g@@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journ’ 
And all Apiairan Supplies 


BEES 22 = 


Smokers, Sections 
FREE atalogue E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Il. 





Comb Foundation 





6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
° Where to buy 
a ¥ them at whole- 
sale price. Send 
postal for des- 


criptiveand 
wholesale Catalogue of all of the leading va- 
rieties of the Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants. Gooseberries, 
Grapes and Potatoes. 
EZRA G. SMITH, Manchester, Ont. Co., N. Y. 
SAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


1896 Catalogue now ready’ 








CASH *t BEESWAX 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 
till further notice, we will pay 26 cents per pound, cash; or 30 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash promptly for wax, send it on at once. 


not taken at any price. 


Dark or impure way 
Address plainly, 


George W. York & o., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill 


MY. CAT cue IS FULL 
Mth Dadant’s Foundation 22" 





of valuable information ation 
about Trees and Plants 
All the Standard anq 
NEW VARIETIEs, 


Arthur J. 
MOORESTOWN. Ni'y, 





IT {S FREE.<>D 
Year Year 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the NEW PROCESS. 
and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac- 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


The Jennie Atehley Company, Beeville, Texas. 
Cc, F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 

Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. 

BE. C, Eaglestield, Berlin, Wis. | G@. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. | James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 
John Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. Donaldsonville, La, 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. 

G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ina. | 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, 

C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 


| 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, HIl., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 

We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions to 
beginners with Circular. BEESWAX WANTED. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Oo., ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journai 


SECTIONS, BREE-RAIVES, SSHIPPING-GASES 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 
QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 
Ge Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


te Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _aeg 

















BEAUTIFUL ) ANN ' V \ 
BEAUTIFUL | NEW - PROCESS WEED FOUNDATION 
. parent 

TOUGH —DELIGHTS ALL—— 

and yet RECENT COMPARATIVE TESTS IN FLORIDA 

show that the old-process dipped wax will sag or stretch in the 

PLIABLE. hive pac five ri a pac as that by neat Weed process. 
REDUCED Our New Sanded and Polished Sections 
PRICES | and Bee-Hive Material are the Finest Produc! 


CATALOG FREE. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


| As Michigan St., Chicago, Hl. Syracuse, 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 


| that money and machinery can turn out. 


N. ¥. 





